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A Pillar of the 
Church 


By HARRIET M. LOTHROP 


"es 


10 CENTS A COPY OCTOBER, 1914 $1.00 A YEAR 





THERNDS 
She Tdeal Gift 


Serves You Right 
FOOD OR DRINK 
HOT OR COLD 
When, where and as you liké 
“BOTTLES” 

IUNCH KITS 


‘Food Jars for ontey from Home 


fu s, fars Carafes 
for the Home 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Took for the name THERM Os~ 


s amped plainl on the Bottom 


AMERICAN 'THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
NORWICH , CONN ECTICUT TORONTO, CANADA 
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LEADING FICTION 


The Best Selling Book in America 


The Salamander 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of STOVER AT YALE 





































A girl of the present day in revolt, adventurous, eager 
and unafraid. 


What other girls would shun, she courts. Whom 
other girls would fear, she tempts! 


In and out of the flame, always impervious. Why? 
It’s the Salamander’s way. 


No thought of future governs what she does—until 
the “future” comes, and then— 


The lingering love and abiding memory of child- 
hood lead her safely home. 


Pictures by Everett Shin 
Net $1.35 


OWEN JOHNSON 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Author of SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 


Love Insurance 


Life Insurance; Fire Insurance; Accident Insurance—they’re all as 
old as the hills and as substantial. 





But Love Insurance—there’s a possibility time hasn’t tarnished ! 
Insuring yourself against the change of heart of your heart’s desire— 
there’s a chance for us all in that ! 

Love Insurance isa gilt-edged guarantee against breach-of-promise 
suits. 

Its risks include everything from parental interference to a girlish 
whim. It indemnifies against everything from incompatibility to mis- 
placed judgment. It sets no age limitations. 

Enough that it is the invention of Earl Derr Biggers, author of Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, the story George M. Cohan turned into the merriest 
farce of the decade. Certainly that is sufficient endorsement. 


Pictures by Frank Snapp. Net $1.25 






EARL DERR BIGGERS 





Unversity square THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers Union Savane 
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Fiction 
Alster Case, The. By Rufus Gillmore. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Unexpected in every way, and par- 
ticularly in its unusual climax, this is a 
detective story well worth taking time 
to read. 

The story deals with the murder of an 
eccentric old lady, who has a great deal 
of money and few places to leave it. Her 
two heirs are two young girls whom she 
has previously adopted. 

Mr. Trash, a_ well-known detective, 
plays an important part in bringing the 
mystery to light and the very sudden- 
ness of his discovery of the criminal fair- 
ly. takes our breaths away with its un- 
expectedness. 

A pretty little love story centering 
around the more attractive of the heirs 
lends a charm to a story that is already 
delightful. 


CanadianNights. By Albert Hick- 
man. The Century Company. $1.30, 
postpaid. 


Stories for men about men—stories 


full of good, red blood, which women of 


the stronger type may also delight in. | 


There is humor here and some sadness 
and a touch of brutality, but they are 
wholesomely human and in many respects 
unusually refreshing. 


Child of the Orient, A. By Demetra 
Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown). Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company. 


In a story of paramount interest and | 
originality, Mrs. Brown describes the | 


life of a Greek Christian child brought 
up in Turkish surroundings with no op- 
portunities for friendships other than 


those afforded by the little Turkish chil- | 


dren of the neighborhood. 


We begin the work with much of the | 
prejudice the little Christian child has | 
toward the Greek, but before the story 
is finished, we, too, with her, are obliged | 
to alter many of our ideas; she through | 
her actual experience—we through the 
power and charm with which the author | 


presents the situation. 


The book is written in a light con- | 


versational vein and is full of local color. 
It w:'! appeal to children because it is 
largely the story of a child and it will 
appeal to mature minds for this same 
reason, and also for its fine dramatic 
style, its fair-mindedness, and its sym- 
pathetic picture of Oriental life. There 
is some excellent description, notably that 
of a great devasting earthquake. 

One is inclined to believe that the story 
is that of Mrs. Brown’s own childhood 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT NEW FICTION ON THE 
CENTURY CO.’S FALL LISTS 


eek: Ve 
EKDGARTON 


The most absorbing and whimsical love- 
story Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has told 
since “Molly Make-Believe.” 


(Do you remember “Molly Make-Bellieve,” with 
her touch of never-could-be laid upon things-as- 
they-are, and altogether adorable ?) 


Crosby illustrations. Price $1.00 net; postage 5 cents. 


Samuel Merwin’s 


magazine stories have placed him in the front 
rank of American story-tellers. 


THE CHARMED LIFE 
OF MISS AUSTIN 


is Merwin at his best—a story of unconventional romance 
and adventure done with charm as well as skill. 


Crosby has done nothing better than these illustrations. 
by mail $1.45. 


Price $1.35 net; 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers 
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A New Pennell Masterpiece some’ orers 





OUR PHILADELPHIA 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


REGULAR EDITION 


With One Hundred and Five Illustrations from the Lithographs of 
Joseph Pennell. Quarto. Ina Box, $7.50 Net. Postage Extra. 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION 


Autographed by Both Author and Artist. With Ten Lithographs by a 
new process which do not appear in the Regular Edition. Bound in 
Genuine English Linen Buckram, in the City Colors, Blue and Gold. 
In a Box. $18.00 Net. Postage Extra. THIS EDITION STRICTLY 
LIMITED TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. AFTER PUBLICATION 
NO OTHER ORDERS WILL BE FILLED. 


An intimate personal record in text and in picture of the 
lives of the famous author and artist in the city whose recent 
story will be to many an absolute surprise—a city with a bril- 
liant history, great beauty, immense wealth. Mr. Pennell’s 
one hundred and five illustrations, made especially for this 
volume, will be a revelation in their interest and as art inspired 
by the love of his native town—the greatest he has yet 
accomplished. 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 24 illustrations. Crown 
Octavo, Buckram, $2.00 net. Half Levant, $5.00 net. Postage extra. 


This new volume in-the well-known “True Biographies and 
Histories” series is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to 
deal with Grant. General Charles King thoroughly under- 
stands the military genius of the great Union Commander, and 
gives the reader an insight into those campaigns that are used 
as models of tactics in the army colleges of Europe. But 
Grant, the man, and Grant, the President, are treated with the 
same regard for truth that characterize the study of Grant, 
the General. 


The Mystery of the Oriental Rug 


Including the Prayer Rug and Advice to Buyers. 


By DR. G. GRIFFIN LEWIS. Frontispiece in color and 21 full- 
page plates. Octayo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


This charming volume supplies the want of a thoroughly 
interesting, moderately priced book on the Oriental Rug, full 
of pictures, mostly showing what beautiful rugs can be bought 
at the shops today at a price within the reach of any average 
householder. The book is compact with information, and no 
one should buy rugs without its aid. Those already oe gee 
the author’s “Practical Book of Oriental Rugs” should not 
fail to secure it as an interesting supplement. 


FICTION OF UNUSUAL QUALITY 


The Ward of Tecumseh 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. Illustrated in color and black 
and white by Frank McKernan. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


The author of “Sally Castleton, Southerner” has here writ- 
ten a novel of the American wilderness that has the tang and 
flavor of a James Fennimore Cooper tale. It is intensely excit- 
ing,—the heroine, a charming French girl, mysteriously disap- 
pears among the Indians, and one reads the story with the 
same eagerness that the hero feels in his attempt to find the 
lost girl. 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Frontispiece. 
age extra. 


This heroic tale will place the author in the front rank of 
the new school of English novelists. It is as human and 
appealing as “Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” Janet is own sister 
to the finest heroines of Thomas Hardy, and the story of her 
great love and self-sacrifice makes a novel of real power and 
high purpose. 


Betty’s Virginia Christmas 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated in color; with page 
decorations, artistic cloth binding. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 

A captivating picture of Southern life of anti-bellum days. 
Betty wins the reader on the first page and holds him to the 
last, while the story has the true Christmas spirit of dancing, 
merry-making, song and sport. 


$1.25 net. Post- 


A RIPPING ADVENTURE 
ROMANCE 





The Duke Of 
Oblivion 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Frontispiece in color. $1.25 
net. Postage extra 


“The unconventional in 
fiction” is what Mr. Scott 
stands for today to all who 
read for the enjoyment and 
thrill of the tale. His new 
adventure romance will stir 
the most jaded reader. A 
yachting party cruising in 
the Caribbean discover a 
mysterious island which by 
an unusual trick of nature 
has remained hidden behind 
a bank of fog. They find a 
lost community whose cus- 
toms, to say the least, are 
most unusual. Adventure 
follows adventure, thrill 
after thrill, fighting and he- 
roic deeds sufficient to win 
the hearts of more obdurate 
maids than the lovely girls 
of this romance. 


Wild Mustard 


By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 


12mo. Decorated cloth 
$1.25 net. Postage extra 


The Philadelphia Press: 
“Yellow, of that particular- 
ly bright and blatant shade 
adopted by the ‘Votes for 
Women’ enthusiasts, is the 
color of the cover that 
adorns Mr. Nicolls’ new 
story, published today. The 
humor underlying the selec- 
tion of this vivid hue soon 
becomes apparent, for the 
story is a racy, rollicking 
and irresistible satire on 
woman suffrage, with the 
vicinity of Philadelphia as 
the scene of its ebullient, but 
always good-natured fun.” 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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it is presented with such precise and 
intimate knowledge. There are, how- 
ever, occasions when it seems likely to 
be only fiction. The author is such a 
capable and clever artist that she keeps 
one guessing. 


Chronicles of Madelyn Mack, Detec- 
tive. By Hugh C. Weir. The Page 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

The woman detective is a departure in 
fiction. Those who follow the adventures 
of the clever Miss Mack in her search for 
clues will be not only diverted, but ab- 
sorbed. The good detective tale is the 
exception rather than the rule, and The 
Chronicles of Madelyn Mack is not merely 
good; it is splendid. 


Country House, The. By John Gals- 
worthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

One of the earlier Galsworthy stories 
—first issued in 1907—is now issued in 
the uniform edition of this growing Eng- 
lish author’s works. 


David Dunne. By B. K. Maniates. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A new edition of a story that has been 
wonderfully successful. 


Egyptian Love Spell, An. By Marie 
Herrington Billings. The Central Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A short story in which the theory of 
reincarnation is demonstrated. 


Fleet Goes By, The. By Mary Synon. 


Stranger’s Pew, The. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents, postpaid, each. 

Two books in a series of stories chosen 
as masterpieces in the field of American 
short stories. A bit of real art that gives 
us Mr. Page at his ablest is The 
Stranger’s Pew. 


Free Hand, A. By Helen C. Roberts. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Painfully true are the pictures which 
this author draws of Ridley Courage, 
who faced big things in life, handicapped 
by meager funds, a narrow sphere and 
even his commonplace desires thwarted. 
Although he married the woman of his 
choice, too soon he found his idol made 
of clay, and yet, withal his disappoint- 
ments he realized that he was strangely 
blessed. This life at best is a constant 
warfare and in the end is the game worth 
the candle? Courage thought so, let the 
reader ascertain his reason for being thus 
reconciled. 


Gambier’s Advocate. 
Donald. 
postpaid. 

A tale that is something of a thriller 
in its numerous rapid incidents and its 
situations rife with room for specula- 
tion. The success of a girl in clearing 
her fiance’s name forms an interesting 
development in the plot. 


By Ronald: Mac- 
John Lane Company. $1.30, 





Gilded Chrysalis, The. By Gertrude | 


Pahlow. Duffield & Co. 


Some women have to pass through a | 
great metamorphosis before they can | 
reach the realms of happiness. Such is | 
the case with the heroine of Miss Pabh- | 
low’s story. Brought up in the midst | 


of luxury, she lands with a heavy bump 
to Mother Earth, when she finds that her 


husband, Roger Ford, a college profes- | 


sor, is unable to give her the things she 
craves. ; 

A woman of restless high-strung tem- 
perament, she hinders her husband in his 
work by her endless extravagances. Fi- 


nally comes the climax. It takes time for | 





this butterfly to develop, but in due time | 
the true woman within is revealed and | 


Ford comes into his own. 


Hands of Esau, The. By Margaret | 
Deland. Harper & Bros. $1.00, post- | 


paid. 


stories reprinted in book form. The test 


One of Mrs. Deland’s strongest short | 


to which a woman puts the man she loves, | 


and his failure to measure up to the test, 
forms a pathetic but very realistic story, 


which the author has given us in her | 


usual artistic manner. 


Henry of Navarre Ohio. By Holworthy | 


Hall. The Century Company. $1.00, | 


postpaid. 


A clever novelette, more amusing than | 


anything else, and written with the in- | 
dividuality of style that has marked Hol- | 


worthy Hall’s popular stories. 


Hoof and Claw. By Charles G. D. | 


Roberts. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


Lay Anthony, The. By Joseph Herge- | 


shimer. Mitchell Kennerley. 


A book that is entirely unsavory in | 


every way. The hero, Anthony, possesses | 
no characteristics that impel respect or | 


admiration except to a few who find an 


effeminate man, endowed with nothing | 


but a weak good-naturedness—interest- 
ing. Very few of us have any leaning 
towards a careless, shyless man, who is 
apparently so innocent that he possesses 


none of the temptations or desires of the | 
normal man. Such a hero has the author | 
intended to portray, and when he makes | 


the heroine a beautiful girl to whom he 


pays little attention, immediately enamor- | 
ed of “young innocence,” the absurdity | 


of the story is doubly revealed. 


Little Red Chimney, The. By Mary | 
Finley Leonard. Duffield & Co. $1.00, | 


postpaid. 


A dainty story of the adventures of a | 


candy man, told with no small amount | 


of grace and charm. 


Man of the Desert, The. By Grace | 


Livingston Hill Lutz. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


The author enjoys no mean reputation | 
as a weaver of sweet, wholesome ro- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW FICTION 


OF INTEREST TO THE WHOLE FAMILY 


THE COMMODORE 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON 
Author of “‘ The Sanctuary” and “The Potter and the Clay” 


Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. Net, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.40 


This powerful story tells of the development of the hero, whose early pet 
name, the “Commodore,” follows him from a little boy, born in the “Service,” 
which is to say the U.S. Navy, to an officer upon a threshold of a career in that 
“Service.” The romance of a strong man’s love enters in the final part. But 
there is vastly more to the story than the individual life of the hero. Never has 
the potent spell of the Naval Service been more effectively, if as strongly, por- 
trayed, and the strongest emotions human hearts can know are brought out in a 
way that permits no one to remain unmoved while reading. 


THE FREFORMATION OF JIMMY 


By HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 
Illustrated by F. Lrrey Younc Net, $1.20. Postpaid, $1.32 


Readers of any age will be interested in the story for the story's 
sake, and the stores of information and suggestion regarding animals 
and their treatment are so cleverly included that they are as full of 
interest as the story itself. 

A boy or girl could hardly finish this book without having eyes 
and heart opened wide to an understanding, and love, and practical 
enjoyment of animals and birds. 


The Bailey Twins 


And the Rest of the Family 
By ANNA C. CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrated by EvizaseTu Oris. Net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10 
‘* Many a true word is spoken in jest,"’ and many a wise thought 
will come from the good fun in ‘‘ The Bailey Twins." 
To be sure, the twins are both girls, and only seven, but they are 
the centre of interest in a large family, so that all can be interested. 
The twins, being very human or they would not be so likable, get into 


many comical situations, often involving others of the family, and 
always the tactful kindness of their mother sets things right. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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The Twenty-Fourth 


By ‘‘ The Novelist of the Home’’ 


of June GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Author of ‘‘Red Pepper Burns,” etc. 


Grace S. Richmond's new story “The Twenty-Fourth 
of June” is in her own vein, a sympathetic and tender 
story of American home life. ‘There are no extravagant 
situations, no attempt to cater to bizarre tastes in fiction. 
It is a clean, merry and wholesome tale of how a 
wealthy and much-spoiled young millionaire gave up 
loafing and made good in business for the sake of a girl 
who despised him on account of his wealth. 


Frontispiece and decorations in two colors. Net $1.25 


The Heart of a Home—the **Fireside Scene” 


Ilustration from “The Twenty-Fourth of June” 


The Teeth of the Tiger 


By MAURICE LEBLANC 
Author of ‘°813,"" ‘‘The Crystal Stopper,”* etc. 


In which Arsene Lupin solves the mystery of the death of 
Mr. Fauville and his son. The lives of a dozen or more persons 
are involved and 100 million francs at stake and the only clue is 
the “‘teeth of the tiger.” You will be glad that the report of 
Lupin’s death was premature when you see him in this new 
adventure. (Published Sept. 26th). 


Illustrated. Net $1.25 


The Place Beyond the Winds 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
Author of “Joyce of the North Woods,"’ “‘A Son of the Hills,"’ etc. 


In Priscilla, the daughter of Nathaniel Glenn of the In-Place, 
Mrs. Comstock has created a character which will stand beside 
**Joyce of the North Woods,” her recent popular success. The 
story of how Priscilla got an education in spite of her father, 
how she escaped to the city and how, in the course of her work 
she overheard the secret which her conscience told her she could 
not keep, is a story that expresses a new conception of woman’s 
place in the world. The romance that grows out of her decision 
is the natural union of two kindred souls. (Published Sept. 26th). 


Illustrated by Harry Spafford Potter. Net $1.25 


Doubleday, Page & Co. “New Yorn” 
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Bambi 


By MARJORIE 
BENTON COOKE 


This is BAMBI 
Do you know her? 


Have you heard 
of her? 


She came on the 
26th of Sep- 
tember 


Don’t miss her! 


First “BAMBI” 
captivated her 
publishers — two 
of them. Then 
she set out to 
storm the citadels 
of the booksellers 
all over the coun- 
try—and that is 
harder work than 
the Germans had 
at Liege. But she 
got them all, did 
“ BAMBI.” 


“BAMBI” is a 
book. But what 
is more important, 
she is a person. 
“BAMBI” takes 
possession of you 
within the first 
five pages—so 
bear that in mind 
before you start 
her gay, light- 
hearted story. 
Illustrated by Mary 


Greene Blumenschein. 
Net $1.25 





mances, a reputation which The Man of 
the Desert fully maintains. 

Her latest book tells the love story of 
a daughter of luxury and a plain’ man 
facing his duty and doing his work on 
the home mission field of the West. 

Mrs. Lutz draws some vivid pictures 
of life as it is lived in a sheltered New 
England town, as it is lived in the des- 
ert-wastes of Arizona. 

Every reader of this charming story 
will be made to rejoice in the happy 
triumph over difficulties which gives to 
these young people the crowning joy of 
life, the union of kindred souls. 


Marmaduke of Tennessee. By Edward 
Cummings. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The story of Marmaduke deals mostly 
with his military exploits and his noble 
fight for the South, especially in the 
battle of Gettysburg, which is so vividly 
pictured. 

Of course we see the other side of the 
man. It is not all smoke and fire and 
the shifting of troops. We see the warm- 
hearted Marmaduke, the many friends 
around him and his intense love for the 
girl he won. 


Mercy of the Lord, The. By Flora 
Annie Steel. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Rousing of Parkside, The. By William 
Ganson Rose. Duffield & Co. 50 cents. 

In his inimitable, wide-awake style Mr. 
Rose describes the process by which a 
Sunday-school’s rapidly declining attend- 


| ance was reorganized and increased four- 


fold by modern business methods. An 
up-to-the-minute story regarding a sea- 
sonable topic. 


Rose of Roses, The. By Mrs. Henry 
Buckius. The Page Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A novel of some brilliance, German in 
setting and containing a most exquisite 
love-story worked out in unusual circum- 
stances. 


Son of the Ages, A. By Stanley Water- 
loo. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

This is a remarkable story of primitive 
man. The identity of the hero is pre- 
served through successive generations 
and the story unfolds vividly the origins 
and discoveries of many things that we 
take for granted to-day. The book leaves 
a very powerful impression on the mind, 
as though some subconscious memory of 
the beginnings of the human race had 
stirred in the brain. The story is full 
of thrilling scenes; to name but one, no 
reader will forget the description of the 
flood, when darkness covered the earth, 
the rain fell in torrents, and warring 
tribes and every manner of beast fled 
terrified in a vast horde up the moun- 
tains, those upon the higher peaks watch- 
ing the men and beasts upon the lesser 
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hills cut off on all sides by the rising wa- 
ters and then blotted out. 


Tents of the Night. By Mary Find- 
later. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

A quiet, pleasing little tale by an au- 
thor who writes a careful, unexciting 
novel which the more discriminating ap- 
preciate. 


They Who Question. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

War. By W. Douglas Newton. With 
a preface by Mensignor Robert Hugh 
Benson and an introduction by Rudyard 
Kipling. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A strong and vital story which pic- 
tures in a coldly accurate way the man- 
ner in which an invading army invests 
a country and leaves misery in its wake. 
No need perhaps just now to bring home 
to the world the horrors of a modern 
war; the pity is that a book such as this 
could not act as a warning to those who 
are ready to plunge the nations -into 
darkness. For those who wish to know 
the real meaning of a warfare such as 
now involves all Europe this will be a 
most enlightening book. 


Juveniles 
Adventures of Jerry Muskrat, The. 


Adventures of Mr. Mocker, The. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & 
Co. 50 cents each. 

These additional volumes of the “Bed- 
time Story-books,” like their predeces- 
sors, describe animal and bird adven- 
tures. In a captivating style, children of 
six and upwards are made familiar with 
the habits, pranks and frolics of the 
muskrat family and mocking-bird. Un- 
derlying the fairy atmosphere is a vein 
of accuracy, yet withal the books for- 
cibly recall Uncle Remus. 


Book of Athletics, The. Edited by 
Paul Withington, M. D. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

This is the book to rouse any boy, or 
man, either, who is made up in any nor- 
mal way. Nearly thirty college stars 
and champions, together with noted train- 
ers like Keene Fitzpatrick and the late 
“Mike” Murphy, tell everything that can 
well be told regarding training for and 
performing in every form of competitive 
athletics that is of consequence. The 
book is made up under the direction of 
the best-qualified editor to be found, Paul 
Withington, who, as is shown by the 
title-page, is one of America’s greatest 
amateur athletes, and who has the in- 
tellectual ability and high character 
requisite for presenting such a work 
properly. The emphasis placed upon 
clean living, fair play, and moderation 
in all things makes this book as desir- 
able educationally as it is in every other 
way. Furthermore, while going fully 
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THE FALL BOOKS FOR YOU 


If you are tired of war talk, and want to forget 
your worries—here are the books for you to read— 


A PAIR OF SIXES 


By Edward Peple 


JEM | im eecttat 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman Spitfire,’’ ete 
paige se Dee St Seeteg” “The | ag reese 
Spider’s Web,”’ etc. farce of the same 
name. If you saw the 
A big, gripping, soul-stirring novel of | play you will want to 
- : d the book, and if 

New York life to-day, the life that you not, you cannot af- 


. 2 ford to miss it. Full 
know, the life of cafés and theatres, and | of sparklingly clever 


shops, with all the rest of the gay social | {isloque and. intense- 


whirl. A story that you will not forget. | tions. Illustrated with 
‘ ‘ 2 photos from the play 

It will make you think—and keep think- | and an excellent like- 
. ness of the author, 
ing. Edward Peple. Price 
Ready Now $1.00 net. At all 


: book stores. B 
At all Bookstores. Price $1.35 net. — sr 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HAPPY WOMAN 


Anonymous 


The actual, vital history of one womans life with a sane deduction for other 
women. The gospel of happiness is work. This book is not a wild #y for the “liv- 
ing wage,” nor is it an argument for or against universal suffrage. It is a sane, 
wholesome, sincere story of how a woman, striving against fearful odds 
and with the handicap of ill health, achieved financial success, and what is greater, 
that contentment of spirit which means happiness. It has done hundreds of women 
good—read it yourself. 

Price $1.50 net. At All Bookstores. 


Now that the supply of toys made in Germany is cut 
off, why not let the children make their own at home? 


WHEN MOTHER LETS US | WHEN MOTHER LETS US 
MAKE GIFTS MAKE PAPER BOX 
By Mary B. Grabb FURNITURE 


Shows the chil- By G. Ellingwood Rich 
dren how to make 


wonderful pres- 


ents for everyone, 
out of ordinary, 
every-day mate- 
rials. Full of clear 
illustrations and 
careful directions 
which even the 
tiniest children can 
carry out. 





A unique little 
book telling how 
to make all sorts 
of _ toy-furniture 
out of paper-boxes, 
hair-pins, paper 
fasteners and other 
things that are 
daily thrown into 
the waste basket. 








into technical details of all subjects 
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Each Book, Price 75 cents net. 


PRINCIPLES OF EUGENIGS 
By Blanche Eames 


A complete and intelligent summary of all the laws governing heredity. The 
hope of a better future for the race underlies the whole book. The author strives to 
awaken a new sense of responsibility in man—responsibility for the lives of poseter- 
ity. Luther Burbank says: “I am sure that the book will do good, and only good. 
It is a well-balanced, well prepared modern work.” 


Price 75 cents net. At. All Bookstores. 


MOFFAT, YARD and COMPANY, New York 
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BOOKS TO REMEMBER 


THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 
By Baroness Orczy. with Picture Jacket 


The story of the perfect hero of romance—the ancestor of THE 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL—a soldier of fortune as gallant and daring 
and smiling as his world-famous descendant. A tale filled with 
fighting spirit, and charming love. Net $1.35 


THE MEMOIRS OF CRISPI 
Volume III. Compiled by His Nephew 


The absolute inside of the diplomatic secrets which have led to the 
Great War, as revealed by the king of diplomats, Francesco Crispi. 
The real ambitions of the European Powers, and astonishingly intimate 
pictures of the great statesmen. Net $3.50 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 
By J. D. Beresford Net $1.30 


**A consummate work of art, worthy to rank beside the masterpieces 
of realistic literature.’’—London Bookman. 


**Romance, haunting and sincere, gives splendid vitality. ’’ 


ON THE STAIRCASE —English Review. 
By Frank Swinnerton 


Net $1.25 


**T must tell you that I think this is a very distinguished story indeed, 
and if there is a better one during the year, I should be interested to 


see it!’’—Arnold Bennett. 


TO MY BELOVED. 
The Heart Letters of a Woman 


The frank though anonymous revelation of a splendid love, in which 
a great-souled woman pours out all her passion, and white dreams 
shot with tenderness. Net $1.20 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD 
By Flora Annie Steel sony 


“On the Face of the Waters” 


Brave tales of England’s fighting frontier, the jungles of India, where 


mystery and surging color make a background for courtly sacrifices 
and ceaseless war. Net $1.20 


THE AUTHOR’S CRAFT 
By Arnold Bennett Net $ .75 


The sanest and most entertaining essay for a long time, in which the 
great novelist explains for the layman how and why a writer works. 


TESS HARCOURT 


By Rosamond Napier Net $1.30 


A swinging love story, wholesome as a lake breeze, clean as dawn, yet 
with one of the few new and original themes for a love story left in 
the world. 
———  —_ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY NEW YORK 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


___ADVERTISING SECTION 





treated, every article is entertaining for 


| those of any age from that of the school- 
| boy upward. 


Boy Electrician, The. By Alfred’ P. 


| Morgan. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
| pany. $2.00, postpaid. 


This is the age of electricity. The most 


| fascinating of all books for a boy must 
| therefore be one dealing with the mys- 
| tery of this ancient force and modern 


wonder, even a mere list of whose serv- 
ices is impossible. The best qualified of 
experts to instruct boys, Alfred P. Mor- 
gan, has in a book far superior to any 


| other of its kind, told not only how to 


make all kinds of motors, telegraphs, 


| telephones, batteries, etc., and to do so 
| economically, but has explained the prin- 


ciples upon which these depend for op- 
eration, and how the same thing is done 
in the every-day world. So well pre- 
sented and so attractive is this really 
great book that it will be an education 
for any bright boy to have it, as well as 
the best kind of a moral safeguard, by 
leaving no time or thought for evil, and 


| a means of future benefit beyond the 


power of any one to reckon. 


Boys’ Browning, The. The Page Com- 
pany. 50 cents, postpaid. 

One of the “Cozy Corner” series, com- 
prising poems selected from the works of 


| Robert Browning. “The Pied Piper of 


Hamelin,” “The Good News from Ghent” 
and similar poems suitable for younger 
readers are included. 


Captain of the Cat’s-Paw. By W. O. 
Stoddard, Jr. Harper & Brothers. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A pleasing tale for boys built around 
a schoolboy with a motor-boat. He built 
the boat himself and used it to earn 
money for his college course. His ad- 
ventures are deeply interesting. 


Chatterbox, 1914. The Page Company.° 
(Dana Estes & Co..) 

The annual issue of this popular boo 
for boys and girls. ; 


Grannis of the Fifth. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Another good story of the boys of St. 
Timothy’s, full of football and other 
sports, and radiant with clean, manly 
ideals. Just as Tom Brown’s School 
Days set up a fine wholesome. ideal for 
English boys, so Mr. Pier’s St. Tim- 
othy’s stories show what courageous 
youngsters can do for themselves and 
other boys in an American school of the 
same class as Rugby. 


Helen and the Find-Out Club. By Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist. Penn Publishing 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A new Helen book about a girl whose 
identity was in doubt. The other girls 
tried to solve the mystery and organized 
themselves into a “find-out” club. 
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‘Sandy Armstrong, the “pioneer boys” 


. ton Mifflin Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


In Georgian Times. By Edith L. Elias. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
Biographies for boys and girls, includ- 
ing the life stories of Robert Walpole, 
William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Lord 


Nelson, the Duke of Wellington and | 


others. 


Lucky Stone, The. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. The Century Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A dainty fairy-tale of American life, 
in which a little girl of the tenements 
who has a great belief in fairies, goes to 
stay with a farmer’s family, and has a 


great number of strange and delightful | 
adventures. Girls particularly will en- | 
joy this tale, and mothers need have no | 


qualms in giving the book to their daugh- 
ters. 


More Than Conquerors. By Ariadne 


Gilbert. The Century Company. $1.25, | 


postpaid. 
This book will make boys and girls 


better acquainted with such characters | 


as Lincoln, Stott, Emerson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and other great men of the 


world. The studies are autobiographical 
and interpretative, and they show how 


all these meh overcame great obstacles 
to accomplish their purposes in life. 


Our Little Spartan Cousin of Long 
Ago. By Julia Darrow Cowles. The 
Page Company. 60 cents, postpaid. 

A new volume in the newer “Little 


Cousin” series. These books are won- | 


derfully informing as well as entertain- | 
ing. 


Pioneer Boys of the Missouri, The. By 


Harrison Adams. The Page Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

The time of the story is a generation 
later than that of the earlier volumes in 
the series and the heroes are Dick and 
Roger, sons, respectively, of Bob and 


of the previous books. At the opening of 
the story, the Armstrongs have moved to 
Missouri and settled just above St. Louis. 
That the families may obtain a clear 
title to their farms it is necessary to ob- 
tain the signature of a certain trapper 
who has just left on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, and the task of locating the 
trapper is given to Dick and Roger. The 
story deals with the adventures of the 
two boys in their efforts to overtake the 
expedition. 

The story is full of spirited action, 
contains much valuable historical infor- 
mation and is just the sort of reading a 
boy will enjoy immensely. 


Young Sharpshooters at Antietam, 
The. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Hough- 


An excellent Civil War story for boys 
of from twelve to sixteen. One of a 
series Mr. Tomlinson has been writing 
for some years and all of which have 





| 
| 
| 








found great favor with the boys. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT AUTUMN BOOKS 





A PUBLISHING EVENT 


By the Author of “The Foundations of the 19th Century”’ 


IMMANUEL KANT 


A Study and a Comparison with Goethe, Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato and Descartes 
By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN 
Translated by Lord Redesdaie 


**A book, if ever there was one, which should fire the mind of the reader with the 
desire to be at home in the region of which it treats.’’—London Times. 


Eight Illustrations. Two 8vo Volumes. Cloth, $7.50 net 





A MAN’S NOVEL 


A GLORIOUS SUCCESS 
THE =k ela THE TITAN 


OUTH By Theodore Dreiser 


By William J. Locke ‘Mr. Dreiser’s knowledge of the world 

** Radiant with the very spirit of youth, and society is remarkable. His pictures 

joy, and adventure. A charming tale, of the time and the place are vigorous 
one that only Mr. Locke could write.”"— [| 2nd graphic.’’—Boston Transcript. 

New York Times. Cloth, $1.35 net Cloth, $1.40 net 


NEW FICTION 











THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART 


By MURIEL HINE, Author of ‘‘April Panhasard,’’ ‘‘ Rarth,’’ etc. Colored Jacket 
and Frontispiece by Earl Stetson Crawford. 12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.30 net. 


A many-sided novel this, full of incident, stimulating and suggestive, with a bold and 
generous view. 


THE UNCERTAIN GLORY 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Men,’’ ‘‘ The Last 
Resort,’’ etc. Jacketin colors by Housh. 12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.30 net. 


A romance of the Tropics (Central America) in which battle scenes and thrilling adven- 
tures with the natives are inimitably described. 


GAMBIER’S ADVOCATE 


By RONALD MACDONALD, Author of ‘‘ Lanchester of Brazenose.’’ Jacket in Colors 
by Hallings. 12mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.30 net. 


A young girl’s sacrifice to save her step-mother’s reputation and other gallant deeds 
are depicted in a vivid and striking manner. 


BELLAMY 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of ‘‘ Simpson,’’ ‘‘ Lu of the Ranges,’’ etc. 12mo. 
Decorated Cloth. $1.35 net. 


A remarkably brilliant story, for the discriminating, of a youth without heart, or con- 
science, or morals, embued only with the great religion of *‘ getting-on.’’ 


MAID OF THE MIST 


By JOHN OXENHAM, Author of ‘‘ Red Wrath,’’ ‘‘ The Coil of Carne,’’ etc. 
in colors by Harold Copping. 12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 


An exhilarating tale dealing with a singularly delicate situation in a perfectly delicate 
and idyllic manner. A book to enjoy and keep. 


Jacket 


THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Mrs. Wilfrid S. Jackson. Limited Library 
Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 net. Popular Priced Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 
net. Ready October 2d 
This latest novel by the greatest living French stylist presents graphically the irre- 
pressible conflict between science and theology. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A FEW OF THE EARLY STOKES’ BOOKS 


Mrs. 
Atherton 


PERCH of the DEVIL 


A new figure in American fiction—the “Ida Compton” of 
this book. A girl who begins crudely in Montana and grows 
into a woman of fire and character—still in Montana, with a 
dash of Europe between. The novel is American through and 
through. It tells of the romance of mining, the romance of 
business, but principally the wonder of an American woman’s 
growth. $1.35 net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


An inspiring, typical story of the rise of a North of Ireland 
boy in America. America meant to him, as to so many, not 
easy opportunity, but hard struggles. The book is a public as 
well as a human document, for S. S. McClure has introduced 
Kipling, Stevenson and many other famous authors to the 
American public, and has been in the forefront of many great 
movements. JIilustrated, $1.75 net. 


PERSONALITY PLUS 


Everybody knows the wonderful “ Emma McChesney” of 
“Roast Beef, Medium.” Here are her son Jock’s amusing 
adventures in the advertising business. Emma has her finger 
in the pie, too. There’s something very funny about the 
bumps Jock got, and something a little touching about his 
triumphs. Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. $1.00 net. 


SIZING UP UNCLE SAM 


“Colorado is a progressive state in which women vote, but 
not to excess like the men. Pike’s Peak, 14,100 feet high, is 
the biggest thing in Colorado, and Ben Lindsey, five feet high, 
is the next biggest.” Thus Mr. Fitch tells us about our 
states, cities, leading citizens, political phenomena, fads, etc., 
etc. An arsenal of laughs for both “highbrow” and “lowbrow.” 
With comic map. $1.00 net. 


BURGESS UNABRIDGED 


Gelett Burgess is famous for the words he has invented— 
bromide, sulphite, goop, etc. Here is a book full of new ones 
—words we have always needed adequately to express our 
feelings. The page definitions themselves are humor of a 
high order. As Mr. Burgess says, “It’s a book with spuzz to 
it.” Illustrated by Herb Roth. Boards, 80 cents net. 


Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—new York 











Religion 

Desert, Pinnacle and Mountain. By 
George Clarke Peck. Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A small book on the temptations of 
Jesus, analyzing the three parts of the 
temptation in reference to their individ- 
ual characters. 


Joy of Finding, The. 
| Garvie. 

Prayers of St. Paul, The. 
| Griffith Thomas. 


Son of Man, The. 
Zenos. Charles 
cents each. 

Three volumes in “The Short Course 
series,” edited by the Rev. John Adams. 
| They are in each case scholarly studies 
by men recognized in college circles as 
theologians of advanced type. For the 
| student these books will present many 
valuable aids in convenient form. 


My Father’s Business and Mine. By 
J. Frank Smith. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Dr. Smith devotes the earlier part of 
his book to a study of Christ’s historic 
pronouncement concerning His Father’s 
business, presenting an examination of 
the analogical content of the word “Fa- 
ther,” and an analysis of the Master’s 
own sayings respecting His earthly mis- 
sion. The remainder is given over to an 
endeavor to make the fact definite and 
luminous—that, as heirs of Christ’s sal- 
vation, his followers should be diligent to 
know the will, and do the business, of 
the Father as was Jesus Himself. 


One Hundred Great Texts and Their 
Treatment. George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

The writer of the foreword to this 
book warns readers against the mental 
indigestion that may be caused by swal- 
lowing it whole. On the other hand, he 
maintains that it will be stimulating to 
those who use it rightly and partake of 
it in reasonable quantities. The material 
consists of illuminative comment by noted 
preachers on the texts chosen, with nu- 
merous additional illustrations and sug- 
gestions for the use of ministers in pre- 
paring sermons. There is special atten- 
tion given to the sermon of occasion, so 
that one finds here ideas for Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Easter, Memorial Day, 
Children’s Day and Baccalaureate dis- 
courses. An introductory chapter of very 
real value is contributed by Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 


Romance of Preaching, The. By 
Charles Silvester Horne. F. H. Revell 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

The author of this book died very sud- 
denly just three days after he had com- 
pleted the course of lectures which com- 
prise the material for the volume. His 
own splendid qualities were so in keep- 


By Alfred E. 


By W. H. 


By Andrew C. 
Scribner’s Sons. 60 
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ing with those of which he spoke that it | 
is of real service to the world to have | 


these lectures printed. 


Biography and History 


Celebrated Madame Campan, The. By | 


Violette M. Montagu. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $3.75, postpaid. 


Decline and Fall of Napoleon, The. |, 
By Viscount Wolseley. J. B. Lippincott 


Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
Fremont and ’49. 


postpaid. 


Kit Carson Days. By Edwin L. Sabin. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. $3.00, postpaid. 


A volume of research of rare value, | 
bringing out all the many points of his- | 
torical interest connected with pioneer | 


days in the West. The interesting hero 


of those times—Kit Carson—gives ma- | 
terial for a narrative of peculiar sig- | 
nificance, and Mr. Sabin has prepared | 
it in a way to make it most readable and | 


entertaining. The volume is admirably 
illustrated from old and rare sources. 


Life of Napoleon. By Arthur Griffiths. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75, post- 
paid. 


Light-Bringers, The. By Mary H. 


Wade. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, post- | 


paid. 

This companion volume to The Wonder 
Workers tells of the enlightenment of 
mankind achieved through the efforts of 
Commander Peary, Clara Barton, found- 


er of the American Red Cross Society; | 


Marceni, Julia Ward Howe, the Wright 


brothers, inventors of the flying machine, | 
and Amundsen, who discovered the South | 
Pole. The marvelous benefits which these | 
persons have rendered by their total self- | 
abnegation are described in a simplified | 


story form for readers of ten to fifteen 
years. 


Memories of My Youth. By George 
Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Putnam writes a most entertaining 
volume of reminiscences, covering war- 
time in particular, during which time his 
life was very full of thrilling experiences. 
Mr. Putnam is English by birth, and 
tells of his home-life in England when 
a child; he also tells something of his 
first years as a publisher. It is a val- 
uable record, coming from a man who 


counts for something in the annals of | 


American life. 


Memories of Two Wars. By Frederick 


A. Funston. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


$1.50, postpaid. 

One of the most fascinating fighting 
books ever written, in which he describes 
his career from the day he enlisted to 
fight Spain among the Cuban Insurgents 
until he captured Aguinaldo in the Phil- 
ippines and was made a Brigadier-Gen- 


By Frederick S. | 
Dellenbaugh. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A New Long Novel by the Author of 
‘THE ROSARY ’’ 


The Wall of 
Partition 
Florence 'L Barclay 


Color Frontispiece, Decorative Wrapper, Rich, 
New Design, in extra gilt. 384 pages. 
Crown 8v0. $1.35. 


No ordinary novel is this, but the story of a great 
love, unchanged by ten years of misunderstanding, 
self-exile and loneliness; and no fabulous hero is 
Rodney Steele, but just an honorable man cast aside 
by the girl he loved within a week of the day which 
was to make her altogether his. 

Here in London we find him again after a ten 
years’ absence—his heart wrung afresh by news which 
leaps from the columns of a paper—his loneliness 
intensified by the happy Christmas crowds—and then, 
with the sound of an unknown voice over the tele- 
phone—begins a story which grips us by the tenseness 
of the situations as well as by the ingenuity and the 
reality of the plot, and, best of all, which allows us to 
watch the breaking down of the wall of partition be- 
tween two splendid souls. 


“* Itis a brisk, readable story, with a strong plot, 
full of incident, and is sure of a great sale and wide 
appreciation. "’—London Globe. 


Florence L. Barclay 


OTHER NEW FICTION 
Children of Banishment 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM SULLIVAN 


A story of intense love, noble self-sacrifice and terrific struggle, with a rugged back- 
ground of the Northwest lumber woods, the busy logging camps and the thrilling river 
drives. A red-blooded story as wholesome as its cetting. 


$1.35 


The Torch of Life 
By RACHEL MACNAMARA $1.35 


Author of “ The Fringe of the Desert.” In this new novel by an author justly famed 
for her wonderful descriptions of the East, the reader is brought into close personal touch 
with Venice. 


The King of Alsander 
By JAMES ELROY FLECKER $1.35 


All Romance—a tale of madmen, kings, scholars, grocers, consuls and Jews. Plenty 
of love and absurdity—a very old sort of tale, as joyously improbable as life itself. 


Wild Honey 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY $1.35 


Author of “Poppy,” “The Claw,” “Wanderfoot,” etc. Not the regulation collection 
of short stories, but a series of pictures and events making one big story of the spirit of 
South Africa that will be eagerly sought by readers of the vivid interpreter of that 
romantic country. 


The Swindler 


By ETHEL M. DELL $1.35 
Author of “The Way of an Eagle,” “The Knave of Diamonds,” “The Rocks of 


Valpre,” etc. ese stories justify a well-known London reviewer who said, “ Miss Dell 
is the most likely successor at the goal of enormous popularity reached by Marie Corelli.” 


ALL PRICES NET 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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Fiction Leaders 


By the Author of ‘“The Happy Warrior’’ 


The Clean Heart 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


The author’s finest achievement; a most 
appealing story with the happy ending 
that ‘“The Happy Warrior’’ lacked. 

$1.35 net. 


Frontispiece. 


Big Tremaine 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By Marie 
Van Vorst 


A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting 


whose keynote is self-sacrifice. 





Oh! James! 


By H. M. Edginton 


The cleverest of comedy novels, the 
story of a man who tried to prove 
the goodness of the world by hav- 
ing five young women spend his 


excess income. 


Illustrated by C. C. Widney. $1.30 net. 





$1.35 net. 


Under Cover 


By Roi Cooper Megrue 
An absorbing story, founded on 
the author’s phenomenally success- 
ful comedy melodrama of the 
same name. 
Illustrated by Wm. Kirkpatrick. $1.25 net. 


A Story of WAR in the Making 


The 


Vanished Messenger 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A return to the story of international intrigue, 
the type that has made the Prince of Story- 
Tellers famous. 

Illustrated by C. H. Taff. 


$1.30 net. 


A startling tale of the underworld of Paris, by the author of ‘“The Brass 


Bow!l,’’ etc. 
The Ranch at 
Wolverine 
By B. M. Bower 


A tale of the cowland that this 
author knows so well how to 


portray. 
Frontispiece by Douglas Duer. 








the 


$1.30 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz. $1.30 net. 


The Gay and Festive 


Claverhouse 
By Anne Warner 


A posthumous extravaganza of the 
author of ‘‘Sunshine Jane,’’ ‘The 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,’’ etc. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underewood. 
$1.00 net. 








eral. That book has now been published 
in a new edition at half the price of the 
original edition. If anybody is ignorant 
of the nature of this man upon whom so 
much now depends he will get the most 
delightfully unconscious revelation of his 
nature in its pages. 


Memories of Youth. By Giovanni Vis- 
conte Venosta. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $4.00, postpaid. 


Mid-Victorian Memories. By R. E. 
Francillon. George H. Doran Company. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

The book is written in a free-hand, 
pleasant fashion that adds considerably 
to its value as a book of memoirs, re- 
flecting the fashions and customs and 
general character of an age. 


Philippines, Past and Present, The. By 
Dean C. Worchester. The Macmillan 
Company. 

A comprehensive study of American re- 
lations in the Philippines, detailed, au- 
thoritative, valuable as history of a more 
| recent development and date. Mr. Wor- 
| chester gives a fair account of the prob- 
lems that the Philippines have presented, 
and of the manner in which those prob- 
lems have been solved. 


Secret of Louis-Philippe, The. 
Maria Stella (Lady Newborough). 
| Bride, Nast & Co. $2.75, postpaid. 

Maria Stella is the daughter of Phil- 
ippe Egalite, who was supposed to have 
been changed at birth for a boy who be- 
came Louis-Philippe. She spent most of 
her adult life trying to prove her par- 
entage, and this book is her proof set 
forth. 


Thirty Years in the Manchu Capital. 
By Dugald Christie. McBride, Nast & 
Co. $2.75, postpaid. 

These are reminiscences of China by a 
man whose long residence in the East has 
given him a peculiar knowledge. Dr. 
Christie has seen the East change—he 
now explains the changing. He has been 
a physician to the benighted heathen and 
has done all a doctor could do for the 
alleviation of suffering among people who 
showed little or no gratitude. But his 
work has kept him in the midst of things 
and he has made the most of that cir- 
cumstance. 


By 
Mc- 


Poetry 


Poems. By Blanche Goodman Eisen- 
drath. Bloch Publishing Company, New 
York. 

A Philadelphia author who writes with 
warmth and fine observation. How much 
tender sympathy with nature here: 


| To-night in the soft summer’s gloom I 
sat; 

Where the white garden moths wheel 
round and round.: 

| A sleepy twittering from boughs o’er- 
head— 
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Or the swift whirr of insects in the 
grass— 

Faint intermittent rustling of the 
leaves— 


The cricket’s song—these were the only | 


sounds 


That stole across the evening’s calm con- | 


tent. 


Poems. By John T. McFarland. The | 


Methodist Book Concern, New York. 
Dr. McFarland was one of those 


choicer spirits among the ministry, a | 
hearty, humane, sympathetic clergyman, 

expressing his poetical mood in melodious | 
and serious verse marked by a deep rev- | 


erence and love. 


Praise of Song, The. By Isaac Bas- | 
sett Choate. Chapple Publishing Com- | 


pany, Boston. 


These are various celebrations, largely | 
in one key, of the themes and melodies | 


of poets who, like the 

Happy birds, all summer long, 
Sing from full-sounding throats 
Melodious notes 


That blend harmoniously with Nature’s | 


voice. 


Travel and Description 


African Adventure Stories. By J. Al- 
den Loring. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


$1.50, postpaid. 


The field naturalist to the Roosevelt | 
African Expedition now gives a series of | 
adventure tales which grew out of his | 
experiences in Africa. The narrow es- | 
capes from wild beasts which the party | 
now and again had make thrilling read- 
ing and it is of this phase of the trip | 
Mr. Loring writes. The book is admir- | 


ably illustrated. 


California Romantic and Resourceful. | 
By John F. Davis. A. M. Robertson. | 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Egypt. By Pierre Loti. Duffield & | 


Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


A cheaper reprint of Loti’s charming | 


volume, earlier issued in handsome gift- 
book style. 


Exploration of the Alps, The. By | 


Arnold Lunn. 


Religious Development Between the Old | 
and the New Testaments. By R. H. | 


Charles. 
Renaissance, The. By Edith Sichel. 


Elizabethan Literature. By J. M. Rob- | 


ertson. 


Chemistry. By Raphael Meldola. 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents, each. 


From the Congo to the Niger and the 
Nile. By the Duke of Mechlenburg. 


John C. Winston Company. 


An account of the German Central | 
African Expedition of 1910-1911. His | 
Highness, the Duke of Mecklenburg, | 
headed one of the most remarkable ex- | 


peditions in point of results which ever 
12 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


Out October First 


MRS. RORER’S 


Diet for the Sick 


By MRS. SARAH TYSON RORER 


Author of The Philadelphia Cook Book, Mrs. Rorer's New 
Cook Book, and many other Valuable Works on Cookery 


CONTAINS : 


A full and comprehensive treatment of the various 
diseases of the body, imparting a knowledge of great 
value and assistance in caring for the sick. 


ao 
What to Eat and What to Avoid in each case. 


How to properly select and prepare the foods recom- 
mended. There are hundreds of recipes for the 
making of the most tempting and nutritive dishes, 
giving a wide variety to the daily menu of the invalid. 


The completion of this book by Mrs. Rorer marks an 
era in the life of this remarkable woman. It has been a 
long time in preparation, but she would not let it go from 
her until the last word had been said on the subject. 

For years she has been teaching the housewives of 
this country, through the medium of her lectures and 
books, how to live properly, by setting before them the 
best methods of cookery, and the best ways and means 
for preparing and using foods economically. Now she 
crowns all her efforts by teaching how to care for and feed 
the unfortunate sick. 


The book is written in Mrs. Rorer’s usually clear and 
lucid style, so that what she has to say can be readily 
understood and put into practice. 


Bound in buckram cloth, large 12mo, 557 pages 


Price Two Dollars, net 


For sale by all bookstores and department stores, or of 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, Publishers 
420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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JAMES L. GORDON, D. D. 


All’s Law Yet 
All’s Love 


“Discloses the secret of Dr. 
Gordon's eloquence—fresh and 
intimate presentations of 
truth which always keep 
close to reality. Dr. Gordon 
also seems to have the world’s 
literature at his command.”— 
Christian World. Net $1.25 


W. L. WATKINSON, D. D. 


The Moral Para- 
doxes of St. Paul 


“These sermons are marked 
even to greater degree than is 
usual with their talented 
preacher, by clearness, force 
and illustrative aptness.”— 
Christian World. Net $1.00 


FREDERICK LYNCH 


Auther of “The Peace Problem,"* etc. 


What Makes a 
Nation Great ? 


“This is a voice that 
ought to be heard. Dr. Lynch 
points out what elements 
enter into the greatness of a 
nation and gives some indi- 
cations that by these stan- 
dards the United States is a 
great nation.”—The Conti- 
nent. Net 75c 






























































































































































Quiet Talks About the Crowned Christ 


Mr. Gordon, however, holds the deep conviction 
with our practical daily lives. 


THE 


NIVERSAL 
Bible Dictionary 


EDITED BY 
A. R. BUCKLAND, M. A. 


A brand new Bible Dic- 
tionary at a popular price, u 
complete, trustworthy and 
concise work and an intro- 
duction to systematic Bible 
study. Modern, yet conserva- 
tive. evangelical and even 
progressive, critical, but al- 
ways constructive, scholarly, 
but never pedantic. 

8vo, cloth, net $1.50 


CHARLES SILVESTER HORNE 


Yale Lecturer on Preaching 


The Romance of 
Preaching 


With Biographical Sketch by H. 
A. Bridgman. With Pertrait 


Silvester Horne made the 
preparation of these Lectures 
the chief study of the last 
year of his life. In an aston- 
ishing degree they are suf- 
fused throughout with that 
magnetic gripping quality 
which made their author one 
of the greatest religious 
leaders of men the present 
generation has known. 

12mo, cloth, net $1.25 


RAY STRACHEY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Revell’s Books Worth While 


that it is wholly a 








HUGH BLACK, M. A. | 


Author of ‘‘ Friendship.” 


A new volume from the pen of Hugh Black exhibiting all the chief elements of his previ- 
Dr. Black has chosen to regard life as an open door, at which he stands and dis- 
cusses its unfolding problems, its sorrows and its joys. 


Net $1.00 


My Daily Meditation For the Circling Year JOHN HENRY JOWETT 


A series of choice, tabloid talks—a spiritual meditation for every day in the year. 
whole volume is of true mintage, bearing the impress of Dr. 


The 
Jowett’s ripest thought and 


Net $1.25 


S. D. GORDON 


practical book, and 
Net 5c 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


> 

Personal Chris- 
tianity 

The latest volume of the fa- 
mous “Cole Lectures” deliv- 
ered at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 
The Personal in Christianity. 
Il. The Instrumental in 
Christianity. III. The Mas- 
tery of World-Views. IV. The 
Invigoration of Morality. V. 
The Control of Social Ad- 
vance. VI. “Every Kindred, 

and People, and Tongue.” 
Net $1.25 


JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D. D. 


The Angel in the | 


| penetrated the depths of unexplored ter- 


ritory in Africa. The expedition had in 
view the investigation of the native 
tribes, flora and fauna of this great and 
practically unknown territory, their route 
covering the country from the Congo to 


| the Shari, the Lake Tchad district to the 
| Niger, thence to the Nile, together with 


The subjects are: I. | 


the German Congo and the South Cam- 
eroons. 


Hunting in the Arctic and Alaska. By 
E. Marshall Scull. John C. Winston 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

The story of a summer cruise down the 
Yukon River and into Siberia. The first 
book to tell of hunting in this part of 
the Arctic and therefore unusually in- 
teresting and full of information not oth- 
erwise accessible. The party had many 
odd and sometimes difficult experiences, 
and Mr. Scull adds further interest to his 


| narrative by giving his personal impres- 


sions of the places and things he saw. 
There are excellent maps and many fine 
photographs. 


Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals. By Theodore Roosevelt and Ed- 
mund Heller. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A book for the student and librarian; 
a valuable compilation of information 
not readily obtainable. It is also a book 
of real adventure, all graphically de- 
scribed and given the additional value 


| of a large collection of wonderful photo- 


S Glimpses of the 
un Light Eternal 

A refreshing and enheart- 
ening book; the cheery word | 
of a man of unswerving faith 
to his companions by the 
way. 


Lectures and Ora- 
tions by 
Henry Ward Beecher 


Compiled by Newell Dwight Hillis 


It is fitting that one who is 
noted for the grace, finish 
and eloquence of his own ad- 
dresses should choose those 


Net $1.00 | 


graphs obtained under difficult conditions. 
My Bohemian Days 
Julius M. Price. 
postpaid. 
The author of My Bohemian Days in 
London has here recounted his experi- 


in Paris. By 
David McKay. $2.50, 


| ences as a student in Paris in the ’eigh- 


ties. In his foreword he justifies this 
addition to volumes on Parisian life 
among the Bohemian or artist set. For 
he lived with an intensity that places him 


| well beyond the average casual observer, 


of his predecessor which he | 


deems 
served. 


worthy to be pre- 


12mo, net $1.20 





A Quaker Grandmother : 


Hannah Whitall Smith. Reminiscences of the author of 
The Christian's Seeret of a Happy Life.” 

Hannah Whitall Smith was one of the great 

formative, religious influences of her time. 


She was a philanthropist, a mother in Israel, 


a spiritual guide. Illustrated, net $1.00 


PAUL SEIPPEL 


A Huguenot Saint of the 
Twentieth Century 


The Life of Adele Kamm. Translated from 
the French by Olive Wyon. With portrait. 
A short biography which imparts more wis- 
dom on the problem of suffering than a whole 
shelf-full of treatises. Net $1.25 


Two New Books by Harold Begbie, Author of ‘‘ Twice-Born Men’’ 


The Crisis of Morals Stim" 


“Here is a strong plea for social purity and 
a call for earnest effort to educate and lead 
the world into purer life. The book is a 
strong plea for a clean life for both men and 
women.”—Herald and Presbyter. 


12mo, cloth, net 75c 





The Proof of God 


The author of “Twice-Born Men” here enters 

a new field of thought. His method of meet- 
| ing the agnostic and the skeptic is admirable. 
Here is philosophy presented in conversational 
form, pointed and convincing. Net 75c 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
CHICAGO, 125 N. Wabash Avenue | 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


and the life he mingled with is one not so 
intimately known as is commonly sup- 
posed. The author has made his own pic- 
tures, some forty in number, and they are 
excellent illumination for his text. 


North Africa and the Desert. By 
George E. Woodberry. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Woodberry’s North Africa and 
the Desert is a notable addition to the 
small but much to be prized group of 
books in which men with really poetic 
vision have registered permanently the 
color and spirit of a region or a race. 
Such books—impressionistic in the best 
sense—have been more frequent in other 
languages than English; books like the 
too little known Dans Ombre Chaude de 
VIslam of Mile. Isabella Eberhardt, of 
which Mr. Woodberry speaks as having 
been one of the sources of his many 
years’ longing to know the desert. But 
here is one as full of atmosphere, color 
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and sympathy as any that has been writ- | 


ten, and chapters like Mr. Woodberry’s | 


on “Figuig,” “Tougourt” and “Tripoli,” 


and notably his thoughtful study of Is- | 
lam in “On the Mat,” are not only de- | 
lightful pictures but poetic interpreta- | 


tions of great beauty and value. 


Our Villa in Italy. By J. Lucas. Duf- | 


field & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


The very charming story of how the | 


author of Our Villa in Italy sought and 


finally discovered a picturesque house | 
near Frisole. He describes minutely his | 


experiences during his search, and the | 


house and all it contained when at last | 
he found it. There is so much that is | 


attractive in these chapters that the stay- 
at-home will be green with envy, but at 


the same time he will enjoy by proxy | 
these pleasant sketches of home-making 


in Italy. 


Peru, a Land of Contrasts. By Milli- | 
cent Todd. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00, | 


postpaid. 


A study of the South American re- 


public, made from the standpoint of his- 
tory and observation by a woman who 
has given time and thought to the sub- 
ject, and writes with great interesting 
power. It is a complete, informing book, 
admirably pictured. 


Ten Thousand Miles With a Dog Sled. 


By Hudson Stuck. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50, postpaid. 

The story of a winter trip made in 
Alaska by dog-sled and thrilling with 
adventures such as only daring men 


have. Alaska from this viewpoint has | 
not been written about, with the result | 


that the book is one of extraordinary 
illumination. 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands. | 
By Mary E. Waller. Little, Brown & | 


Co. $1.60. 


To the Land of the Caribou. By Paul | 


G. Tomlinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

The record of an interesting trip made 
to the Labrador by students at Princeton 
in a boat which was purchased for Dr. 
Grenfell. All the many unusual sights 
and scenes and the new experiences of 
the trip are detailed. 


Where Rolls the Oregon. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


In this new volume Mr. Sharp com- | 


bines the attraction of one of his charac- 


teristic nature books with the appeal of | 
a book of travel. Mr. Sharp’s visit to | 
the picturesque Oregon country brought | 
him many interesting out-of-door experi- | 


ences, affording a notable opportunity for | 


his subtle observation of nature and a 
field for his brilliant and persuasive pen. 
The book will be illustrated with a series 
of beautiful photographs taken by Wil- 
liam L. Finley and others. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The first book published on the European War 


THE WAR AND AMERICA 


By Hugo Munsterberg 
Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 


This is the first book to be written and presented to 
the reading public since the commencement of hos- 
tilities in the present European War, in which are 
analyzed the causes and motives leading up to what 
seems bound to be the greatest catastrophe since the 
dawn of civilization. The author is the well-known 
Harvard psychologist of Harvard University. He 
is personally acquainted with the German Kaiser 
and in this book offers an intelligent presentation 
of Germany’s course of conduct and present atti- 
tude. Further, the volume aims to show the rela- 
tion of the war to America’s public opinion and the 
probable effect upon this country. Every fair- 
minded person in America should read this book. 


Cloth Binding. $1.00 net. 


The Newest Fiction 


By the Author of ““Madcap.” 


= 
The Flaming Sword 
By George Gibbs 
A strong story of contrasts. The experiences of a young man in love 
with two women of distinctly opposite types—a show girl and the inno- 
cent, unsophisticated daughter of a lighthouse keeper. It is full to the 
brim with dramatic situations, a stay-up-till-you-finish-it kind of a story 
that you just cannot putdown. Illustrated by Carton Moorepark. $1.30 net. 


By the Author of “Those Delightful Americans.” 


His Royal Happiness 
By Mrs. Everard Cotes 


Suppose a Prince of Wales should fall in love with and marry a 
daughter of a President of the United States? This is just what hap- 
pens in Mrs. Cotes’s new novel; a modern romance, with international 
complications following thick and fast and humorous situations galore. 
Frontispiece by A. B. Wenzell. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of “Richard Furlong.” 


Achievement 
By E. Temple Thurston 


The story of an artist whose character develops under the influence of 
different women. His trials, temptations, ideals and triumphs are 
described, showing that each man as he works is subject to feminine 
influence, whether he works for a woman or in despite of her. A true 
picture of studio life in London, and peopled with real men and women 
worth knowing. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of ** Broke of Covenden.”’ 


Anne Feversham 
By J. C. Snaith 


Piqued by her punishment for sauciness, Anne Feversham elopes with 
Heriot, who is falsely accused of a graver crime against his queen. Dis- 
guised, they join a troupe of players, but they are discovered and brought 
before the Queen for trial. Exciting events follow, and things look 
grave for the culprits. The climax, however, is both original and 
charming. The author has drawn a splendid picture of the Elizabethan 
period. $1.35 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Ball of Fire 


By George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester of “ Wallingford” fame. 


A new novel by Chester! The author of ‘‘Cor- 
delia Blossom” and the “Wallingford” stories, in 
collaboration with his wife, has created a wonder- 
ful new criminal, literally a ‘‘malefactor of great 
wealth.” Against this character is set a young and 
earnest rector. 

Then comes the girl, Gail. She sets all New York 
agog with her beauty, charm and daring cleverness. 
The rector and the millionaire are soon scheming 
for her heart and hand. Not until the end does the 
girl make her choice. Gail is sure to become a very 
popular heroine this Fall. 
Chester book yet published. Published Sept. 30th. 


The most brilliant 


Price $1.35 Net 


Important Books Just Published 


INCREASING YOUR MENTAL 


EFFICIENCY 
By Edward Hantington Williams, 
M. D. 


Business and professional effi- 
ciency through care of the mind. 
$1.00 net. 


THE PURE FOOD COOK 
BOOK 


By Mildred Maddocks and 
Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Over 70 illustrations. Nearly 500 
pp. Tested recipes from Good 
Housekeeping Magazine with 
scientific advice on foods, health- 
giving diets, seasonable menus, 
etc. $1.00 net. 


HASHIMURA TOGO: 
DOMESTIC SCIENTIST 
By Wallace Irwin 


A volume of rare humor and sa- 
tire. Mark Twain called Togo ‘‘A 
permanency.’’ In these new con- 
fessions the yellow peril of the 
kitchen breaks everything from the 
family china to the English lan- 
guage. 75c. net. 


AFTER DINNER STORIES 


By Famous Men 


About 200 wittiest short stories 
of recent years. Comic illustra- 
tions. 50c. net. 


The Woman Alone 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 


Author of “The Helen and Warren Stories” 


In preparation five years. 


The Man, the Wife, 


and the Woman Alone are real people—the por- 
trayal of these three characters, all striving to do 
the best they can in a hopeless situation is almost 
photographic. You catch your breath at the real- 


ism of some of the scenes. 


Has love or duty first claim upon a married 
man? Which love is the stronger—the love that 
sacrifices itself for the man’s peace and happiness 
or the love that is too strong to allow the woman 
to give him up? One of the two must pay the 
inevitable price. A tragic story that grips at the 


heart. Published Sept. 23rd. 


Price $1.25 Net 
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Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 


Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 


some 


thought or phrasing that 


Do not fail to read 


advertisement on page 16 


advertising section 
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Woman in China, A. By Mary Gaunt. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.75, post- 
paid. 


Educational 


A, B, C of Salesmanship, The. 
Thomas D. Rust. 


By 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


German Grammar. By C. Brenkmann. 


French Grammar. By G. P. Huguenot. 
Peter Reilly. 

These are text-books demonstrating the 
Hossfield method of teaching languages, 
a practical, workable method that has 
had no small success. 


Teacher and Teaching. By Richard 
H. Tierney. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


M iscellaneous 


Alchemy, Ancient and Modern. By H. 
Stanley Redgrove. David McKay. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A brief account of the alchemistic doc- 
trines, and their relations to mysticism 
and the more recent discoveries in phy- 
sical science. There are accounts of the 
lives and teachings of all the noted al- 
chemists, from Paracelsus to Thomas 
Vaughan. Among the contents are “The 
Meaning of Alchemy,’ “The Theory of 
Physical Alchemy,” “The Alchemists,” 
“The Outcome of Alchemy,” “The Age 
of Modern Chemistry,” “Modern Al- 
chemy.” 


Applied City Government. 
man G. James. 
cents, postpaid. 

A manual on the principles and prac- 
tice of city charter making, the result of 
long and careful study of the subject, 
which is designed to inform the general 
reader and to help the student. 


Book Fancier, The. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Book of Destiny, The. By Grand 
David McKay. $1.00, postpaid. 

A very complete manual covering di- 
vination. For those who would wrest 


By Her- 
Harper & Brothers. 75 


| for themselves the gift of seership from 


out the great gulf of mysteries this is 
perhaps as practical a book as could be 
found. For the skeptical it will serve to 
explain the position of the better class 
of so-called fortune-teller. 


Business—A Profession. By Louis D. 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT, author's agent, Brandeis. Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00, 
reader and critic. Reading and criticising story of 5000 ss 
would be appropriate in the state- words or under, $1. Circulars on request. postpaid. 


liest literature of our tongue. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“The People’s Lawyer” gives us a 


book of inestimable value in this discus- 
sion of business, a detailed and complete 
work for practical people. The capital- 
ist and the workman alike will find in- 
spiration iri these pages and the phil- 
3 osopher will find much to speculate upon. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. Call of the Stars, The. A Popular In- 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
2 DEPT. 260 SPRINGFIELD, BASS. troduction to a Knowledge of the Starry 
Monthly. % 


—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of forty lessons in the history,form, 
structure . 
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Skies. By John R. Kippax. $2.50, post- 
paid. 

A concise and accurate story of the 
starry heavens, written in plain, non- 
technical language, and richly illustrated 
by charts and diagrams and by plates 
taken from recent photographs made by 
distinguished astronomers. Essentially a 
star and planet book for the people, and 
entirely within the ken of the ordinary 
reader. 

Figures Famed in Fiction. By H. G, 
Pillsbury. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Great Mystery Solved, A. By Gillan 
Vase. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Growing Bulbs. By Maurice Fuld. 
The Home of Heather. $1.00, postpaid. 

A manual for American bulb growers 
who desire to familiarize themselves with 
the most up-to-date methods in _ this 
branch of horticulture. 


History of Magic, The. By Eliphas 
Levi (Alphonse Louis Constant). Trans- 
lated by Arthur Edward Waite. David 
McKay. $3.50, postpaid. 

The translator regards this work as 
the most comprehensive ever given to the 
world on the subject of magic. He calls 
it “the most arresting, entertaining and 
brilliant of all studies on the subject.” 
It is admirable as a philosophical survey, 
and although not free from historical in- 


accuracies, is more reliable than any | 


other of its kind. 


Strangely enough, the purpose of the | 


translator has been to show the dangers 
and delusions of magic. In this respect 
he aims at what he believes to be a righ- 
teous cause. He has done his work care- 
fully as an earnest seeker after truth 


and for those who are interested in the | 
philosophical development of wan through | 


the ages, this will prove a most valuable 
work. 


History of Penal Methods, A. By 
George Ives. F. A. Stokes Company. 

How to Live Quietly. By Annie Pay- 
son Call. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

How to Make a Studio Pay. By Frank 
Farrington. Edward L. Wilson. 

A manual for the photographer who 
wishes to conduct a successful studio. It 
is a volume of helps for both the old 
and new in the profession. 


Human Side of Plants, The. By Royal 
Dixon. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A unique study of plants that possesses 
characteristics which seem almost human. 
It is wonderful how much of this sort of 
thing exists among plant life, and the 
way Mr. Dixon tells the story is quite 
delightful as well as knowledge-giving. 

Insurgent Mexico. By John Reed. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Through theWar Zone by Motor Car 


Old Countries Discovered Anew 
By ERNEST TALBERT 


Comprises a chatty and interesting account of picturesque Holland, Germany and 
northern France, and covers nearly all the seat of the war in western Europe, 
excepting Belgium. 











Readers of this book will find that confusing newspaper articles concerning unfamiliar 
towns, rivers and forts and meaningless military strategy are transformed into 
clear, definite and highly interesting reading. 


By a strange and fortunate coincidence, the author has made special mention of battle- 
fields, forts and fortified towns in France and Germany, and has traced the ancient 
and modern relations between these countries, and between ancient Germany and 
the Slavonic nations, in a manner that throws a great deal of light on the 
influence underlying the present struggle. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING! 


READ A BOOK OF THE HOUR! 





Net $1.50; carriage 


Profusely Illustrated and 
paid $1.70 


Handsomely Boxed 








Published 
b 


The Page Company 



















A New Serial Story 


Beginning in the 
November issue of The Book News Monthly 


A Quaint Tale of Cape Cod 


The Taming of Zenas Henry 


One reader of the manuscript says of it : 


“At a time when clean but robust fiction is scarce, 
a story like this commands attention. It comes like 


a breath of fresh air from the sea. Here are men 
and women of sturdy quality—the best sort Amer- 
ica has produced. ‘There is no artificiality among 
folks like the three Captains, Abbie and Zenas 
Henry—they are ‘just folks.” We love them be- 
cause no one could help loving such dear, inno- 
cent, childlike people, who prove themselves on 
occasion to be made of the stuff of which heroes 
are made, and who, even in their mistakes, are 
wonderfully forgivable.” 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


New and Forthcoming Macmillan Novels 


LONDON. The Mutiny of the Elsinore 


By Jack London. A thrilling, virile 
sea romance, a successor to the au- 
thor’s amazing ‘‘Sea Wolf’’ novel. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


NORRIS. Saturday’s Child 


By Kathleen Norris. A new novel of 
home life, love and service by the 
popular author of ‘‘ Mother.’’ Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net 


WATTS. The Rise of Jennie Cushing 


By Mary S. Watts. The life story of 
an exceedingly interesting character 
filled with a variety of experiences 
among different strata of humanity. 

* $1.35 net 


SINCLAIR. The Three Sisters 
By May Sinclair. A vivid story of 
temperament told by means of a series 
of dramatic happenings to three dis- 
tinct types of womanhood. * $1.35 net 


They Who Question ? 
Anonymous. An unusually fine novel 
woven around a world-wide theme of 
universal appeal. $1.35 net 


RIIS. Neighbors: Life Stories of the 
Other Half. 
By Jacob A. Riis. A companion vol- 
ume to the author’s remarkable book, 
‘* How the Other Half Lives.’’ Illus- 
trated. * $1.25 net 


COLCORD. The Game of Life and 
Death 
By Lincoln Colcord. Vivid sea stories 


by the author of ‘‘ The Drifting Dia- 
mond.’’ Illustrated. $1.25 net 


GALE. Neighborhood Stories 


By Zona Gale. Further intimate stor- 
ies of village life for which Miss Gale 
is famous. * $1.50 net 


HAGEDORN. Faces in the Dawn 


By Hermann Hagedorn. A beautiful 
love-story of German-American ori- 
gin. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


HELSTON. “Thracian Sea ”’ 


By Hehn Helston. A poet’s rare story 
of a spirited race horse and its rela- 
tions to two prominent characters. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


* Ready shortly. ‘Tentative prices subject to change on publication. 


Published at 
64-66 5th Ave., N.Y. 





The Macmillan Company 


On Sale Wherever 
Books are Sold 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


University Drama in the Tudor Age 
By Frederick S. Boas, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with facsimiles 


Studies in the Odyssey 


By J. A. K. Thomson, M.A. 8vo, cloth 


Roger Bacon 


Essays contributed by various writers on the occasion of the commemoration of 
the seventh centenary of his birth. Collected and edited by A. G. Little. 8vo, 


cloth 


Records of the Social and Economic History of Eng- 


land and Wales. 


Vol. I. Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. 


Edited by Paul Vinogradoff, 


F. B. A., and Frank Morgan, M.A. 8vo, cloth $5.25 
England possesses the most remarkable set of records of economic and social 


history in the world. 


Beginning with the Domesday Survey, that unique description 


of Eleventh-Century society, we get a continuous series of cartularies, extents, 
ministers’ accounts, teniers, revenue-rolls, agricultural, industrial and commercial 


documents of all kinds, ranging to the present time. 


It is proposed, as far as pos- 


sible, to issue three volumes every two years. 


Tammuz and Ishtar 


A monograph upon Babylonian Religion and Theology, containing extensive 
extracts from the Tammuz liturgies and all of the Arbela Oracles, by S. Langdon. 


8vo, cloth 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History 


Edited by Paul Vinogradoff, M.A., D.C. L., ete. 
By W. T. Birbour. 
By G. W. Coopland. 8vo, cloth, with four 


tracts in Early English Equity. 
and Its Neighborhood, 900-1350. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Vol. IV. The History of Con- 
The Abbey of Saint Bertin 


Send for Catalogue 


Oxford University Press American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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This is supposed to be a truthful por- 
trayal of Mexican character, written for 
the purpose of furthering sympathy and 
understanding among Americans. We 


| get a splendid idea of the reasons for 


some of the Mexican problems and are 


shown the sort of nation with whom we 
| as a larger nation must deal. 


Judicial Interpretation of Political 


| Theory. By William Bennett Bizzell, D. 
Cc. L. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


President Bizzell is a clear thinker 


| and lucid writer so that this book, con- 
| sisting of a series of lectures on the re- 
| lation of courts to the American party 
| system has much interest and real value. 


It is a subject that has received much 


| attention of late and has been the sub- 
| ject of many foundational lectures and 


of a number of volumes so that with all 


| its merit the book can lay no claim to 
| great originality. But it is always well 
| to get any strong man’s point of view 
| and President Bizzell represents a Middle 


West view which is of much more im-j 
portance now than when the lectures* 


| were first prepared. He lays much stress 


upon the fact that although there is com- 


| plaint that the courts have departed from 
| their original function of interpreting the 


laws to making and unmaking legislation 


| with results that are not always happy 


and which threaten the republic unless 


| there is a contrary tendency, the facts 
| do not warrant any such assumption. He 


finds that the Federal Courts and espe- 
cially the Supreme Court, has actually 
done a good deal of legislating through 
its interpretations, but that as a fact it 


| has settled practically every great ques- 


tion in a way that has brought approval. 


| Although the initiative, referendum and 
| recall had hardly been tried when he 


wrote the original lectures he gives some 


| comment on them. They seem to him to 
| be interesting experiments of question- 
| able value, but his faith in the courts is 


undiminished and he thinks that the new- 
fangled notions will never be used to any 
great extent and that the people will con- 


| tinue to look upon the Federal Courts as 


the bulwark of their liberties. 


By Margaret Bird 
$1.00, 


Leaves of Life. 
Steinmetz. The Abingdon Press. 
postpaid. 

Selections for each day designed to 
help and inspire. 


Live and Learn. By Washington Glad- 
den. The Macmillan Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A helpful book of inspiration for peo- 
ple who wish to make use of their oppor- 
tunities. Dr. Gladden takes every day 


| circumstances and shows how it can be 


turned to account. 


Love’s Legend. By H. Fielding Hall. 


| Henry Holt & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 
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A Christmas Gift of a Lighthouse 


After the delightful opportunity afforded me to meet the distinguished authoress, 
Mrs. Helen S. Woodruff, and to listen to her own story of the making of The Lady of 
the Lighthouse book and the founding of the real lighthouse of stone and steel and noble 
generosity, I have further evidence of the power of this exquisite little story in a letter 
from the Honorable Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador at the Court of St. James for four 
years, in which only a few days ago he informed me that upwards of $308,000 had been 
subscribed to create a permanent memorial to the dreams of a woman who has long 
called herself an invalid and who has spent many months of her life in hospitals. It 
was out of the weakness of such an experience that the beautiful book came. 

The large business that we have been doing in late years with the maker of so many 
popular books, Mr. George H. Doran, of New York City, led him to make a special 
compliment to us by giving us a chance to take nearly two thousand copies of his first 
edition of The Lady of the Lighthouse, of which we had previously sold many at One 
Dollar each. 

To introduce the gifted Southern woman, who has written a number of beautiful 
things, to our many friends, we said to Mr. Doran: “If you will allow us to use The Lady 
of the Lighthouse with our plans for the year 1915, we will take all the copies you have 
left, provided you will issue another edition, and if possible reduce the price from One 
Dollar, to give the book a wider circulation.” 

Any book that stirs the practical, sensible people of New York State to the ex- 
tent of drawing out of their pockets a third of a millionof dollars, is worth reading. More- 
over, there is something in the thought of what a woman may do, even in times of her 
life when she thinks her whole work is done, or, even if it isn't, that she is not able to 
do anything worth while. 

Blessings be upon the brain that takes hold and sets the fingers to going to write 
a story that stirs the human in our souls and sets us to doing something. 
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What We Plan to Do With the Books 


As a special Christmas offering we shall send a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each new subscription pur- 
chased to THE Book News Monrtnty during the months from now till Christmas. The subscription must go to a name 
not already on our lists. The Book will be sent to the purchaser of the subscription unless otherwise requested, and 
THe Book News Montu ty will be mailed to any name and address provided, together with a Christmas booklet 
announcing the subscription gift. The price of THE Book News Montu y will be the regular price of ONE DOLLAR, 
the book being added with no extra charge. This is in the nature of an advance announcement of a good opportunity 
but the limited number of copies of the book would make it advantageous to send orders now. In case you order a 
number of subscriptions to go to different names you will be entitled to a copy of The Lady of the Lighthouse with each 
subscription and we will send the books either direct to you or to names which you give us for the purpose of delivery. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Way of the Strong 


@ The man who can make you THINK 


helps you to become bigger. 


The man who 


can reveal LIFE to you, and can make you 
see it in its cleanness and wholesomeness, 


helps you to become BROADER. 


@ The man who can dissect for you the greatest 
economic problem of today, and help you to com- 
prehend the motives behind it, helps you to grasp 
more fully the enormity and complications of the 


business of life. 


@ Such a man is a master. 
His work is a masterpiece. 
Based upon these qualifica- 
tions, Ridgwell Cullum’s 
romance of the wheat fields, 


“THE WAY OF THE 
STRONG,” is a master- 


piece. It teaches you—it 
makes you think—it enter- 
tains you. It tells you the 
life story of a strong man— 
a man who believed that 
the battle must always go 
to the strong. A man to 
whom greatness meant con- 
quest with all the tenderer 


feelings of humanity elimi- 
nated. You admire the 
primitive power of this man 
—his success against the 
most appalling opposition. 
You marvel at his supreme 
personal force—the indomi- 
table courage, which rides 
roughshod over everything 
to accomplish his end. 


@ You wonder at his love 
for his wife—a love which 
stands out greater than all 
else in his life. 


@ And you learn. 


@ You can’t read this book in two hours. It may 


take you ten. 
by it for a lifetime. 
to you to borrow. 


But you'll remember it and profit 
Buy it. 
$1.35 at any bookstore. 


It is too important 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


Publishers 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 


Philadelphia 





| Valley. By Katharine B. Judson. 
McClurg & Co. 


| ward Alsworth Ross. 
| pany. $2.40, postpaid. 





| 
| 


| can People,” “The Celtic Irish,” 





Love Songs from Tennyson. 
Love Songs from Browning. 


Love Songs from Shakespeare. 

Paper bound books of selections from 
the poets with fine quality illustrations 
from the great painters. The pity of it 
is that the bindings on these are so un- 
substantial and so lacking in beauty. 
Bound artistically they would have made 
charming gift-books. 


Lucas’ Annual. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Company. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

A compilation of selections from Bar- 
rie, Bennett, Galsworthy, Hewlett, R. L. 
S. and others, forming an interesting 
volume for the lover of the best in past 


| and present literature. 


Men and Systems. By James Allen. 


| Dodge Publishing Company. $1.00, post- 
| paid. 


Myths and Legends of the Mississippi 
A. C. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Indian folk-tales derived from many 
sources, all well worth this permanent 
form. Included are some of the legends 
used by Longfellow in Hiawatha. A 
comparative study of these tales of the 
red men with European folk-lore is pro- 
ductive of much interest and specula- 


| tion. 


Occult Arts, The. By J. W. Frings. 


David MacKay (imported). 


A brief survey of alchemy, astrology, 
psychometry, telepathy, spiritism geom- 
ancy, palmistry omens, oracles, etc., by 
one who has faith that these discredited 


| “arts” have fundamental value and can 
| be explained on a logical basis. 

| sketchy work and not very deep. 
| resents the views of one who seems to be 
| much more credulous than the most lib- 


It is a 
It rep- 


eral man of science in that he finds good 
in almost every one of these “institu- 


| tions.” 


Old World in the New, The. By Ed- 


The Century Com- 


This volume is based on the series of 


| articles which have been appearing in 
| the “Century Magazine” the last year; 
| but much new matter has been incorpor- 


ated into the text, and diagrams, maps 
and satistical tables have been introduced 


| in addition to many illustrations from 


significant photographs showing immi- 
grant types and life. Professor Ross 


| discusses: 


“The Original Make-up of the Ameri- 
“The 
Germans,” “The Scandinavians,’ “The 
Italians,” “The Slavs,” “The East Eu- 
ropean Hebrews,” “The Lesser Immi- 
grant Groups,” “Economic Consequences 
of Immigration,” “Social Effects of Im- 
migration,” “Immigrants in Politics,” 
“American Blood and Immigrant Blood.” 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


We offer at 50 to 
80 per cent. below 
publisher’s prices 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
With short biographical and critical notes of each. 
3 to 4 portraits to each vol. 2400 pages in all. By 
Charles Knight. 6 vols. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$4.50. Our Special Price, $1.50. 


The most interesting series of readings from the world’s 
best literature. 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ., F. R. 8S. From the cypher in 
the Pepysean Library, with a life and notes, by Rich- 
ard Lord Braybrooke. Deciphered with additional 
notes by Rev. Mynors Bright, M. A., President and 
Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
New edition. 10 vols. 16mo. Limp cloth, gilt tops. 
Publication Price, $10.00. Our Special Price, $3.75. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. With 5 
photogravure illustrations. 5 vols. Printed from 
large type on clear white paper of extra quality. Pub- 
lication Price, $5.00. Our Special Price, $1.75. 

Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, “Les Miserables,” on its first 
publication, had the unusual distinction of being printed 
in ten languages. This wonderful story, showing the pro 
foundest sympathy for humanity, would alone have im 
mortalized him if he had not written other works. In this 
edition the reader has the complete work, important pas 
sages and chapters in this and other works in the set 
having been translated and restored. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORICAL WRITINGS. The 
History of this Country from the discovery of Ameri- 
ca to the adoption of the Constitution. With maps. 
11 vols. Publication Price, $10.00. Our Special Price, 
$6.75. Three-quarter leather (a special binding) 
Our Special Price, $11.00. 


CONTENTS. 
The Discovery of Amer- The Dutch and Quaker 
ica. 2 vols. Colonies in America. 
Old Virginia and Her 2 vols. 
Neighbors. 2 vols. The American Revolu- 
The Beginnings of New tion. 2 vols. 
England. 1 vol. The Critical Period of 
New France and New American History. 1 
England. 1 vol. vol. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, WORKS. Limited edition 
of one thousand copies. Coburn illustrations. Beau- 
tifully printed, large clear type, on extra quality 
paper. 10 vols. Three-quarter leather. Our Spe- 
cial Price, $8.00. 

Poe was the inventor of a school of fiction—startling 
and weird. His tales of mystery, imagination and humo 
are the greatest ever written. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. St. James Edition. 
20 vols. Illustrated. Extra large type. Publication 
Price, $40.00. Our Special Price, $10.00. 


THE EARLY COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Clare Jerrold. With 17 illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $3.75. Our Special Price, $1.15. 


The object of this book is to show Queen Victoria in 
her natural setting during her youth. Her pronounced 
and remarkable character. frank, lovable and admirable. 
her wonderful realization of the opportunities and respon 
sibilities which she carried through with brilliancy and 
power. 


MEMORIES OF EIGHT PARLIAMENTS, 1868- 
1906. By Henry W. Lucy. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$2.50. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 

“On anything relating to Parliament Mr. Lucy speaks 
as an expert. There is, perhaps, no man living who has 
nad so constant and so close observation of Parliamentary 
life in its many aspects.’—Lord Rosebery at Epsom, De- 
cember 13, 1899. 


Some Special 


HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
By Henrietta Haynes. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. 
Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 

This book is devoted to a consideration of the career 
ind character of Henrietta Maria, the charming and un- 
fortunate consort of Charles I. It has been written almost 
entirely from original sources, and unpu! lished documents 


both in London and Paris heve been considerably drawn 
upon. 


THE M. P. OF RUSSIA. Reminiscences of Mad- 
ame Olga Novikoff. Edited by W. T. Stead. With 
over 60 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$12.00. Our Special Price, $2.25. 

In the eighties, Madame Novikoff was known among 
a distinguished circle of statesmen, men of letters and 
others, as an extraordinarily fascinating woman who had 
maintained a brilliant salon at Claridge’s Hotel. It was 
also known that she was engaged in a political propaganda 
which had for its object the bringing together of England 
and Russia in an understanding which would enable the 
two countries to unite in freeing the Balkan States from 
the yoke of the Turk. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. A new criticism 
by Frederika Macdonald. With mary illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special 
Price, $2.25. 


A contreversial criticel biography of the most revo 
luitionary nature. It declares, among other startling mat 
ters, that Rousseau’s character was delib@rately and sys- 
tematically blackened by Grimm and Diderot, who inter- 
polated sianderous stories about him in the manuscript 
of Madame Epinay’s Memoirs and wronged his reputation 
in other ways; and it seeks to clear his name of many of 
the dark clouds that have settled upon it. 


MARY TUDOR, QUEEN OF FRANCE. By Mary 
Croom Brown. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. Publi- 
cation Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. 


The most lovable and beautiful of the Tudors, Henry 
VIII's favorite younger sister, Mary, Queen Dowager of 
France and Duchess of Suffolk, has been strangely neg- 
lected by tke historians of her time; and yet she was 
a veritable princess of romance, making a stolen love 
match with the man of her heart, Charles Brandon, almost 
before her decrepit royal spouse of three months was 
buried. 


DEAN SWIFT. By Sophie Shilleto Smith. With 
27 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our 
Special Price, $1.00. 


In this volume the character and career of Swift are 
set forth with commendable impartiality, and a graphic 
picture is given of the influential circle into which he 
was drawn. His activities in the controversies of church 
and of state, in the sphere of letters and in the affairs of 


the world are presented against a rich background of 
history. 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Boulting. With 
24 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.75. Our 
Special Price, 90 cents. 


During the last few years the true facts of the pathe 
tic life of Tasso have heen revealed. This volume at- 
tempts to give the English public the real Tasso. It aims 
ut portraying him and the brilliant and interesting per- 
sonalities of his period, setting them in a vivid picture of 
Italian life in the sixteenth century. 


THE MONGOLS IN RUSSIA. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
With map. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.00. Our Spe- 
cial Price, 90 cents. 


No man who has ever lived was more competent to 
do this difficult work than our author. . . . The task 
is a monument to his abilities and industry. . . . One 
that every stvdent of history ought to read. It is a dark 
chapter of history, but one that must be read. to under- 
stand the modern progress of the world.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Book Opportunities 


A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE. Madam de Longue- 
ville and Her Times. By H. Noel Williams. With 
35 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.50. 
Our Special Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Williams traces the eventful career of the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duch- 
ess de Longenville, daughter of Henri de Bourbon, Prince 
de Conde, and sister of the Great Conde. The period— 
the last years of Louis XIII’s reign and the early part of 


that of le Grana Monarque—is one of the most fascinating 
in French history. 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
A. D. Godley. With 16 illustrations. 8vo. Publica- 
tion Price, $2.25. Our Special Price, 90 cents. 


In this vorume the large mass of accessible materials 
is so utilized as to describe the salient aspects of the 
academic life of the period. It deals with such subjects 
as University examinations, College and University teach- 
ing, social life in Colleges, and the amusements of under- 
graduates. An attempt is also made to illustrate the 


attitude of the University of Oxford towards contempor- 
ary politics. 


GODOY: THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE. By Edmund 
B. D’Auvergne. With photogravure frontispiece and 
16 other full-page illustrations, including 12 portraits 
after Goya. 8vo. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Spe- 
cial Price, $1.25. 

This is the story of one of those playthings of for- 
tune of whom the history of despotic monarchies, and 
particularly of Spain, has had so much to tell. By this 
inere charm of manner Godoy, a penniless guardsman, 
captivated the Queen Maria Luisa of Spain, the kind of 
woman to whom a succession of lovers—probably two or 
three at a time—is an absolute necessity. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. 8 illustrations and portraits. S8vo. 
Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 
90 cents. 

An entirely new view of “Poor Noll.” 

To impugn the veracity of James Boswell may seem 
at this day to savor somewhat of literary blasphemy; 
'ut Mr Frankfurt Moore, in his new “Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith,” sets about just this radical proceeding without 
the slightest feeling of compunction. 

The result ‘s encouraging for Goldsmith's admirers, 
even if somewhat disconcerting for confirmed Boswellians. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A LADY-IN-WAITING, 
1735-1821. By Eugene Welvert. Translated from 
the French: by Lilian O'Neill. A photogravure fron- 
tispiece and 16 other illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, $1.20. 

The Duchess de Narbonne was lady-in-waiting to 
Madame Adelaide, the eldest daughter of Louis XV. 
Around the stately figure of this princess are gathered 
the most remarkable characters of the days of the Old 
Reyime. the Revolution and the First Empire. Here in 
the gay crowd move the figures of Louis XV, Louis XVI. 
Du Barry and Marie Antoinette, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
other diplomatists and soldiers of the time. 


THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Joseph McCabe. With 8 illustrations. 8vo. Publi- 
cation Price, $3.75. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

Few works have been written in any language but 
Greek on the quaint continuation of the Roman Empire 
in the East efter the fall of Rome. A few recent writers, 
such as Professor Bury, have, however, shown that it is 
full of interest, and Mr. Joseph McCabe, who has made a 
study of the series of Eastern Roman Empresses, here 
zives the results in a vivid story of the palace-life at 
Constantinople. 


All regular editions ; 
printed on good paper 
and well bound 


THE SALON. A Study of French Society and 
Personalities of the 18th Century. By Helen Clergue. 
With 20 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.00. 
Our Special Price, 90 Cents. 

This volume makes the reader intimately acquainted 
with four distinguished and fascinating women—Mme, du 
Deffand, Mme. Geoffrin, Mme. d’Epinay and Mlle. Julie de 
Lespinasse—who in the France of the eighteenth century, 
exercised a potent and, on the whole, beneficent influence. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. 
Rannie. With 20 illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, $1.15. 

This is intended as a book of initiation into Words- 
worth and his surroundings, local and human. It is a 
study, biographical and critical, drawn from _ original 
sources, of the man and poet in his relations to his chief 
friends and compeers. 


PETRARCH AND HIS LIFE WORK, AND TIMES. 
By H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. With 24 illustrations. 
8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 85 
cents, 

Taking Petrarch’s fascinating character and varied 
career as his main theme, the author endeavors to give 
au sketch of fourteenth century life at once historically 
aceurate and attractive to the general reader. Petrarch 
played a conspicuous part in the social, intellectual and 
political life of his age, and hardly a city of Italy is un- 
connected with his career. 


MR. POPE, HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By George 
Paston. With photogravure and 24 illustrations. 
8vo. 2 vols. Publication Price, $6.50. Our Special 
Price, $2.00. 

This book is based on the correspondence of the poet. 
published and unpublished, on the autobiographical pas 
sages in his poems, and on the allusions to him, in con 
temporary letters and pamphlets, whether complimentary 
or the reverse. His friendships and his quarrels are fully 
dealt with. 


FALKLAND AND HIS TIMES. By J. A. R. Mar- 
riott. With 20 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, 
2.25. Our Special Price, 85 cents. 

A critical estimate of the political career and personal 
character of one of the most fascinating and romantic 
figures upon the stage of the Puritan revolution. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BARON DE FRENILLY. 
Baron of France, 1768-1828. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Arthur Chuquet. 8vo. With 
portrait. Publication Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, 
$1.00, 


Frenecois Auguste de Frenilly, the author of these 
recollections. was born of the ancient regime, which, he 
declares, was “an indelible element, united with the very 
marrow of his bones.” 


A STAR OF THE SALONS, JULIE DE LESPIN- 
ASSE. RPy Camilla Jebb. 8vo. With 20 full-page il- 
lustrations. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special 
Price, 90 cents. 


Julie de Lespinasse was framed for passionate love 
and to inspire passion, and because she loved much a 
cloak of indulgence has been thrown over her even by 
those who are ready enough, in general, to reprehend 
the moral tone of the period in which she lived. 


MADAME, MOTHER OF THE REGENT. By Ar- 
vede Barine. With 24 illustrations. 8vo. Publica- 
tion Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, $1.00. 

The Princess. who during the latter portion of the 
reign of Lovwis XVI, was known par excellence in France 
and throughont Europe as “Madame,” was the second wife 
of Philippe of France, known as Monsieur Duc d’Orleans, 
the youngest brother of Louis XIV. 
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In the preparation of this volume Pro- 
fessor Ross not only visited our chief in- 
dustrial centers and interviewed immi- 
grant leaders, labor organizers, em- 
ployers, educators, settlement heads, so- 
cial workers, priests, physicians, chiefs of 
police and government agents, but he ex- 
plored also the forty-two tomes embody- 
ing the Report of the United States Im- 
migration Commission and, with his in- 
stinct for vivid interpretation, has put 


life and meaning into the dry percent- | 
ages of statistical tables and colorless re- 


ports of field agents. 


The book does not advance or defend a 
specific national policy respecting the ad- | 
mission of immigrants, but it shows the | 


folly of “let alone” in respect to this 
movement which is of such vital import- 


ance to the life and progress of the | 


United States, and presents facts and 


figures of concern to every American, of 


whatever nationality. 


Pep. By William C. Hunter. Reilly 
& Britton Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Planning and Furnishing the Home. | 
By Mary J. Quinn. Harper & Brothers. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


A useful handbook for the home-mak- | 


er, planned to meet the needs of economy 


as well as the demand for comfort and | 


attraction. 


Psycho-Therapy: Its Doctrine and | 


Practice. By Elizabeth Severn. David 
McKay. 


A brief treatise by a practitioner of | 


psycho-therapy who seems to occupy a 
middle ground between the extremes of 
those who think mental healing can do 
everything and such as believe it is use- 
less. Her methods are eminently prac- 
tical and based on empiricism. She ex- 
plains the foundations of her faith which 
are not those of Christian Science, but 
somewhat allied to them. She explains 
why she heals so many and gives a large 
number of instances in which she has 
succeeded where regular physicians have 
failed. It is evident that she has a 
strong personality and exercises great 
psychological power over her patients 
even when giving absent treatment, but 


in the latter instances the patients must | 


be aware of what she is doing. 


Recreations of a Physician. 
Stuart M. Chisholm. 
Sons. $2.00, postpaid. 

A physician of culture here proves that 
a busy professional man can have a 
number of side interests. His scholarly 
essays will appeal to the real bookman 
as well as give some very valuable ma- 
terial to fellow-physicians. Some of his 
subjects are: “Physicians as Men of 
Letters,” “The Symbolism of Names,” 
“Royal Authors,” “The Picaro in Fic- 
tion,” “On the Prevention of Disease.” 


G. P. Putnam’s 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 


GIDEON'S 
B AN A TALE OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI 
By George W. Cable 


A voyage up the Mississippi in one of the 
big river-steamers, immortalized from 
another point of view by Mark Twain; a 
love story with a heroine who is the 
embodiment of Southern charm, and the 
atmosphere of perhaps the most pictur- 
esque period of our history, 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Ralph D. Paine in THE WALL BETWEEN has written a story of 
high honor upheld through sacrifice and in the face of danger. He 
has put into this story all the vigor and dash characteristic of his earlier 
work, $1.35 net; postage extra 


ao 
Jennette Lee in THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE maintains the 


high standard of her literary achievement in a beautiful love story with 
a unique plot. It is the story of a dull domestic life which became 
glowingly romantic through a strange revelation of love. 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


Francis Lynde has conceived an ingenious setting for THE CITY OF 
NUMBERED DAYS, the story of a prosperous town founded in 


the bottom of a prospective lake. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


Frances Nimmo Greene has written in ONE CLEAR CALL a story 
of the real struggles and real success of life to-day. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


PIERRE VINTON 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SUPERFLUOUS HUSBAND 
By Edward C. Venable 


A story of the sham of divorce. Here is one of the most powerful novels of 
contemporary society. It throws the light of truth on the fatuity of unneces- 
sary divorce, and is at once a brilliant satire and an incontrovertible condem- 
nation of a growing evil of our day. It is a masterpiece of subtlety, cleverness 
and vivid unexpectedness of style. 


$1.00 net; postage extra 
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Saturday With My Camera. By Stan- 
ley C. Johnson. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

A very interesting and useful guide to 
amateur photography., Many novel ideas 
are introduced and are exampled by half- 
tone reproductions. In addition, there 
are diagrams of real value to those who 
desire to make the most of the photo- 
graphic opportunity at every season of 
the year. 


Shakespeare’s Principal Plays. Edited 
by J. W. Cunliffe and others. The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

A new edition of selected plays, print- 
ed in large, clear type on a large page. 
The plays included are A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and _ Juliet, 
Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, As 
You lyike It and others of the best-known 
comedies and tragedies. The only his- 
torica] plays in the volume are Henry IV 
and Henry V. 


Stars and Stripes, The. By Peleg D. 
Harrison. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Stories from the Operas. By Gladys 
Davidson. J. B. Lippincott Company. | 
$1.50. 


Sun Lore of All Ages. By William | 
Tyler Olcott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50, 
postpaid. | 

A companion volume to Star Lore of 
All, Ages by the same author. It com- | 
prises a compilation of the myths, leg- | 
ends and facts concerning the sun, of | 
equal interest to the lay-reader or to | 
the student. 


The literature of the subject is teem- | 








ing with interest, linked as it is with the 
life story of mankind in the cradle of | 
the race to the present day, for the solar 
myth lies at the very foundation of all | 
mythology, and as such must forever | 
claim pre-eminence. 


Tarzan of the Apes. By Edgar Rice | 
Burroughs. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.35, | 
postpaid. 


Trade Morals. By Edward D. Page. | 
Yale University Press. $1.50, postpaid 


What Is it to be Educated? By C. 
Hanford Henderson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

A substantial contribution both to the | 
art of education and to the art of rea- 
sonable living. While addressed primar- 
ily to parents and teachers, its rich con- 
tent and admirable style recommend it 
warmly to all mature readers. The pur- 
pose is to help parents and teachers meet 
the problems of their own and their chil- | 
dren’s education in the most thorough and 
effective way. The book is permeated by 
a mature and clearly expressed phil- 
osophy whose complete and formal state- 


ment is wisely left until the concluding | 
chapter. 
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The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wm. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at a meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention fortwo hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 


as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 
and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Hundreds of copies of these four extra issues will be sold at not less than fifty 
cents each set. The lecture will be published in pamphlet form, and with a special 
binding will cost $1.00. But to all readers of this magazine who send $1.00 for a full 
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By TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER 
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Ate fd & Cink 


By Harriet M. Lothrop 
Author of “The Five Little Peppers” 


She would keep black Dinah, and that was 

all there was to it. Fancy! A cook at ten 
dollars a week who smashed all the crockery it 
pleased her fancy to obliterate—who smoked her 
corn-cob pipe not only in the kitchen, but along the 
halls, and on the back porch, where it joined our 
quarters; who routed us out at any time of the 
evening, in drawing room or library—company pres- 
ent or not, to take her orders for the culinary de- 
partment, and who saw no reason to ask for any- 
thing she might desire. If it were handy, she 
took it. 

“There’s no longer any use indulging the delusion 
that this house belongs to us,” I fumed, “no one has 
a right apparently to the smallest article in it, but 
Dinah.” My soul had finally revolted at the dis- 
covery that she had taken my shaving soap, and the 
safety razor (Dinah had raised quite a beard her- 
self) and to make the appropriation complete while 
she was about it, my toothbrush was gone from the 
glass shelf in the bathroom. 

“Why do you let the infernal creature come into 
this part of the house, Jenny?” I roared, and I shook 
my fist. Not at my wife, but the vision—if vision 
one could call the rotund personality of our three- 
hundred-pound black cook. We could hear her sing- 
ing in the kitchen “Oh, Lawd Jesus, come quickly— 
and—ta—ake Dinah,”—I fervently echoed the 
prayer. 

“Let Dinah come in here?” exclaimed my wife, 
“why, Edward, what a foolish question! You know 
Dinah comes and goes through the house, wherever 
she wants to. Why I should as soon think of shut- 
ting you out”— 

“I believe you,” I said grimly, “you and I are 
only pensioners on Dinah’s hospitality.” 

“But such a cook!” the old reply. “And you are 
very foolish, Edward, to complain, when you can get 
more shaving things so easily, and you must lock 
them up.” 

Useless to waste breath. I banged my way out 
and down town, to find relief in the maelstrom of 
business cares. Of course I forgot through the day 
to replenish my shaving materials and the indis- 


Tse: wasn’t any use in arguing with Jenny. 


pensable tooth brush. And going out of my way 
on my return at night, to a drug store, although the 
clerk displayed his best speed, I couldn’t catch the 
right car, and naturally was late to dinner. 

“Edward,” my wife met me at the door, consterna- 
tion on her face. I hung up my overcoat, the 
bundle of supplies from the druggist’s promptly 
tumbling out from the pocket, and I slapped my hat 
on the rack. “Dinah says she can’t wait dinner for 
us later than seven o’clock. You must be earlier 
after this, dear.” She acted for all the world like 
a primary school tot scared to death at her teacher’s 
reproof. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jenny,” I cried, mopping my 
heated brow, “tell that black heathen in our kitchen, 
mind you, our kitchen,” as I got my bundle from the 
floor, knocking my head against the hall table, “that 
she won’t have the chance to wait for us in any ca- 
pacity much longer.” 

“S—sh!” Jenny ran to see that the door at the 
end of the hall was closed. “Oh, Edward,” she 
wrung her hands as she came back, “what should 
we do if she heard, and should leave us!” 

“What shall we do if she doesn’t,” I cried. 

My wife got her fingers over my mouth and 
stopped me for the time. But I fumed noiselessly 
all the way up stairs, and Mary, the housemaid, hav- 
ing forgotten to turn on the electric light at the top, 
I missed the upper one and went flat, my bundle 
playing me false the second time, and spinning away 
on the polished floor. 

“That creature,” I prefaced by a word that will 
not look pretty here, “has gotten on my nerves. 
Either she goes, or I do.” I nursed my barked shin 
—recovered my effects, to get ready for the dinner 
table as well as I could, with Jenny coming up to 
flutter nervously over every movement, and hurry me 
along. 

The circumstances were these by which we had 
acquired such a treasure as our black Dinah. Through 
the three years of our married life my wife’s face 
was known in every Intelligence Office in the city. 
But with all that laudable effort, we either couldn’t 
corral a decent cook, or be able to keep one. Jenny, 
who never had known a care or trouble in her life 
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until she married me, soon discovered the use of 
tears, and I was driven frantic to see the traces on 
her pretty face when I came home after my day at 
the office. 

At last one night she was radiant. She met me 
at the door to dance around like her old gay self, 
then came up to seize me by the buttonhole and 
smile bewitchingly in my face. 

“Oh, Jenny, dear girl!” I had got my little wife 
again just as she used to be in our courting days, 
only a great deal prettier with the irresistible airs 
she put on as a charming little matron. And I acted 
just as I did in the old days. After the first rapture 
of this delightful home-coming from a particularly 
hard day’s work in the office, had a bit subsided, 
“What in the world, Jenny dear, has happened, to 
carry you up to the Seventh Heaven?” I cried. 

“Oh, Edward,” she took her bright head from my 
waistcoat where it had snuggled, put both hands on 
my cheeks, and looked me full in the eyes—“We have 
a cook!” 

“Oh!” Down went my spirits. I held my wife 
closer with an awful intuition of impending evil. 
Would she be able to say that same thing to-morrow 
night? 

“Yes, we have,” she laughed up in my face. Her 
little white teeth shone like a child’s, and her eyes 
twinkled in glee. “We really truly have. And such 
a treasure!” 

“Sit down and tell me about it,’ I said, recklessly 
tossing off coat and hat, and bag of papers brought 
up to look over in the evening. 

“Oh, no, no,” Jenny cried in dismay. “Get ready 
for dinner, you silly boy. It’s the first night the 
cook is here, and she will get discouraged if we are 
late to dinner. Hurry, Edward!” We scampered up 
the stairs like two children and down again, not one 
minute too soon by the big hall clock. 

After dinner we had the whole story out, in my 
den; Jenny on my knee, accentuating the telling parts 
of the narrative by punctuations on my palm with 
her pretty fingers. This is the tale that finally ar- 
rived at my ears: 

Mrs. Dinah Johnson, a “relict” and one of the 
pillars of the Zion Methodist Church, was the au- 
thority as helper when dinners, luncheons and teas 
were in process, where the finest articles in the cul- 
inary line would be appreciated. She certainly was 
a masterful cook, and her laurels were borne by no 
means meekly before the ladies who flattered and 
cajoled her to the last degree to secure her services 
for the day. She lived in two rooms in the part of 
the town away from the negro element, whom she 
looked down upon in scorn, only associating with 
them at the church, where as lady ranking next to 
the minister’s wife, she lorded it over them all. The 
“light-complected” ones received the most of her 
derision, for she was the blackest of the black, and 
a formidable enemy, tipping the scale, as I have 


, 


ited, a good banking account, was here in our house 
as cook at this very minute! “Whew!” I whistled, 
“Great Scott. Jenny, how did you work it?” 

“Oh, I did it,’”’ Jenny arily shook her bright brown 
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hair, the little curls I just loved, dancing away from 
her brow. She looked so important with her triumph, 
that I kissed her again though humbly as befitting 
the husband of such a brilliant manager. 

“You see it was just this way. I went to see Mrs. 
Johnson this morning to ask her to come over and 
cook our dinner to-night, and somehow, I don’t know 
exactly how, I told her all my troubles.” 

“I guess she’d heard about them before,” I smiled 
grimly. 

“Yes, she had. Well, I told her I’d do everything 
for any woman who’d come and stay with us as cook. 
There wasn’t anything I wouldn’t do if she’d only 
stay, and” — 

“That’s a pretty large promise,” I put in. 

“Why, Edward MacIntyre, of course I’d do it,” 
Jenny opened wide her blue eyes, “and I said she 
could do as she liked and feel that the house was 
her home. Now don’t interrupt again,” seeing my 
lips opening, Jenny laid a preventive hand over 
them, “and she said she’d been lonesome in her two 
rooms, and she guessed she’d like my house. And 
she liked me; fancy it, Edward, that’s the first time 
a cook ever said she approved of me, and Mrs. John- 
son such a lady and a pillar of the church! Well, 
so it worked around till she said she’d come to live 
here all the time.” 

I instantly forgot the details of the arrangements, 
so jubilant was I over my wife’s happiness, and that 
we really had a cook. 

“She did!” I exclaimed, “Good for Black Dinah!” 

“Oh, Edward,” my wife pinched my hand in alarm. 
“You mustn’t call her anything but Mrs. Johnson. 
Promise me that. She’ll be very angry and leave us 
if you forget just once.” 

“I promise. Well, what next, Jenny.” 

“Qh—so she came right over—and here she is!” 
Jenny clasped her hands in joy. 

“Now your troubles are over, little wife,” I said 
tenderly, “you’ve had a hard, hard time.” 

“I have, Edward,” she said, solemnly, “awfully 
hard.” She heaved a sigh. “But now,” her face 
broke into a smile all the more fascinating because it 
shot through a long-standing gloom. 

“Well, how much does black—er—Mrs. Johnson 
want for her services?” I asked at length. 

“That’s the only thing about it that I’m afraid you 
won’t like, Edward,” said my wife, timidly, “I had 
to promise her ten dollars a week.” 

“Whew!” I almost whistled—but chopped it off, 
“well that’s not so very bad,” I said, “seeing that 
you are at last relieved from all care and worry.” 

“It’s a good deal more than the six dollars we’ve 
been paying,” said Jenny, but she smiled to see that 
I didn’t seem to mind it so very much, “but then, 
Mrs. Johnson will save us the difference, I feel quite 
sure, she’s so experienced. And did you ever eat a 
better dinner than we had to-night?” 

“Never in my life, my dear,” I replied with de- 
cision, and I smacked my lips in remembrance. 


lightful pause—we were both lost over that wonder- 
ful dinner—‘“that there are a few conditions that 
Mrs. Johnson said must be observed before she could 
come to us.” 


before remarked, at a good three hundred pounds. 


And this great lady, with, as was generally cred- “Oh, I forgot to tell you,” said Jenny after a de- 
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“Conditions to be observed?” I repeated it like a 
parrot. “Ha, ha! So she has got strings to her 
engagement, has she? Well, what are they, pray 
tell?” 

“She says she must have full swing in the kitchen, 
and that she can go over the rest of the house if she 
wants to. She’d feel more at home that way.” 

“Good gracious! I suppose she intends to enter- 
tain her company in our drawing room—perhaps in 
here,” looking around my den. 

“Don’t be a goose, Edward,’ said my wife affec- 
tionately, “she says she doesn’t have any company 
only the minister and the deacons, and she’d rather 
have them in the kitchen.” 

“Oh, more convenient for the eatables,” I reflected, 
but I kept my mouth shut. It would be a thousand 
pities to disturb such happiness the first night of 
our acquisition of the treasure. “Well, go on, Jenny.” 

“She says it gives her a feeling that she’s one of 
the family more if she has the run of the house, 
and”— 

“Run? The roll, you mean, my dear.” 

“Don’t be a goose,” said my wife the second time. 

“So you promised?” Useless question as I knew. 

“What could I do? Why, she’s a lady, Edward. 
You ought to see her rooms; they’re full of real nice 
things; and just think, she’s one of the pillars of her 
church. Oh, we are so fortunate to get her. I can’t 
realize that she’s our cook!” 

“We'll have the Elliotts out her for next Sunday!” 
Jenny clapped her hands when I said that. It was 
the third day after our treasure had been “one -of 
the family.” A few things that might have struck 
us as slightly peculiar in our present régime, as ar- 
ranged by our cook, were not allowed to dwell in 
the mind. Were not our dinners fit for the gods? 
I even ran home to luncheon on those three memor- 
able days, a thing I hadn’t done for my married life. 
And I became the biggest nuisance to my office as- 
sociates and all business friends who had the ill 
fortune to run across me on the daily trolley trip. 
“Our cook,” was dinged into the ears of these men 
till they managed every way to get a seat as far 
as possible from my part of the car, even hanging to 
a strap to be beyond reach of my tongue. 

It was the oldest of these friends and a strap- 
hanger, he and his family, that I was now going 
to show the marvels of “our cook” when I declared 
“We'll have the Elliotts out here next Sunday,” and 
Jenny had reason to clasp her hands, for Mrs. El- 
liot, having pretty good luck with her domestics, was 
everlastingly condoling with my wife in that sweet 
exasperating way of hers, because we couldn’t get 
a cook. “Now I guess she’ll see,” said Jenny with 

superior air and tossing her head. 

The Elliott party-to-be, included his wife, wife’s 
sister, an exquisite young person who really had 
achieved something more than a mere hold on the 
fringe of the society of a neighboring city, now vis- 
iting at her brother-in-law’s house. And then there 
was Arabella Elliott, a miss of sixteen, struggling 
in every nerve to live up to Aunt Evelyn. And Tom, 
her brother, the most disagreeable boy I ever struck, 
at that most detestable age, twelve years. 

Well, I gave that invitation to Elliott pompously, 


I assure you, and Jenny wrote a lovely note to Mrs. 
Elliott, and the thing was clinched. They were all 
coming, “thank you,” and all day I walked on air 
living over my triumph, and that night we sat down 
in high glee to draw up the ménu. 

“But I really suppose, Edward,” my wife balanced 
her pencil over the pate de fois gras, “that we had 
better after all, leave the whole thing to Mrs. John- 
son. She is so superb, you know, about getting up 
a dinner.” 

“Perhaps we had,” I assented heartily, for we 
had written and crossed out so many items, I was 
getting all tangled up about the thing. 

“I’m glad you think so,” Jenny leaned back and 
clasped her hands behind her head. “Oh, Edward, 
what a relief to have such a cook! Now we can pay 
back our debts to all the friends who have enter- 
tained us so much. Won’t we astonish them though!” 

This was pleasant to me, for my wife and I had 
gotten out of the habit of accepting invitations to 
dinner, as in our cookless state, it was quite impos- 
sible to return the civilities. Now we were ourselves 
again. I seized my pipe for a comfortable whiff. 

“I shall speak to Mrs. Johnson in the morning,” 
announced Jenny, running for her embroidery bag 
to sit down by my side while she dug holes in the 
material and then laboriously sewed them all around, 
in a way to make a mere man decide thay if women 
were obliged to do such work, it would either make 
them go on a strike, or drive them crazy. But it 
was pleasant to see Jenny’s happy face when she 
was at it. 

The next morning, as I kissed that radiant face, 
she said, “I shall speak to Mrs. Johnson the first 
thing, Edward. Good-bye, dear boy,” she raised the 
pink cheeks under the lace cap flaunting with bows to 
match the cheeks, to snuggle them under my coat 
collar. I tore myself off, seized my morning news- 
paper and sprinted for the car, wondering if such 
happiness ever came to mortal man before. 

It was half after ten o’clock. I was standing by 
the bookkeeper’s desk, when one of the office boys 
came up. “A lady to see you, sir.” 

“Me? Can’t see her. Have an appointment in a 
few minutes.” I dragged out my watch. “Whew! 
It’s half after ten now! Take her to Mr. Jones’ 
office.” We shoved people around in our lawyer’s 
firm of Silsbee, Jones & MacIntyre, just as other 
big concerns do. 

“She’s your wife,” said the office boy briefly. 

“Good gracious, why didn’t you say so, stupid,” I 
shoved him aside and was in my own special office in 
the twinkling of. an eye. There stood Jenny, a lace 
veil of that indesceribable pattern called “shadowy” 
that coliebbéd Alita etty outline of her face. 
She put up both hands an de a dive for me, while 
a funny little noise in her throat made something 
cold run up and down my spine. “Dear girl, what is 
the matter?” 

“Sh—sh!” The funny noise turned out to be a 
sob, in which I heard—“Shut the do—o—or!” 

“It’s shut. Oh, my dear, what has happened?” 
Then I remember my appointment and put her aside 
while I poked my head out. “Jim,” I waved to the 
nearest office boy, “when Mr. Pickett comes, tell him 
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to wait in the main office. I’ll be there soon,” and 
came back to my wife. “Now, then,” with my arms 
around her. 

“Oh, Ed—ward—Mrs. John—son says—says she 
can—an’t give up—her Sun—Sunday, to cooking. Oh 
dear, dear!” Down sank Jenny’s head on my breast, 
the shadowy veil a mere sop of a thing. 

“Can’t give up Sunday to cooking,” I gasped, “why 
what is she our cook for?” 

“But—but—she says—she’s so—religious, and— 


and a pil—pilar of the church, she can’t do it. And 
oh, Edward, the—the Elliotts!” 
“Thunder!” Then I came to my senses. I must 


save Jenny at any rate. Somebody might hear her 
sobs; and her lovely face all tear-stained and swollen, 
would give her away if she kept on. So I swallowed 
hard, dug out the pins and pulled up the cobwebby 
veil—“We must dry this thing, anyway,” I said 
shaking it out. “Well now, Jenny, you must get 
home, dear.” 

“Oh, I can—an’t go home,” she wailed, “I don’t 
want—to see her.” 

“But you can keep away from her. Good gracious! 
Has that old demon been cross to you?” I fixed her 
with a keen eye. 

“No—but she—has the—run of the house—you 
know.” 

“She won’t have it long,’ I said between savage 
teeth. 

“Oh, Edward,” Jenny seized my arm in fresh 
alarm, “don’t say anything to her. Even if we can’t 
have com—com—company,” and she wailed again, 
“she’s such a splendid cook for us.” 

“Well, well, we'll see. But you must go from 
here, Jenny dear. I’m expecting Pickett every min- 
ute,” I was getting awfully nervous myself, and I 
pulled out my watch. “Whew! it’s quarter of eleven 
now. There, there, sweetheart, tie on this flimsy 
thing,’ I shook the cobwebby veil, one degree drier, 
at her. “You eyes are red, my dear, and I don’t 
want any one to see my little wife look as if she’d 
been crying. Why they’d think you and I had been 
fighting.” 

“Why they couldn’t think that, Edward,” she said, 
so astonished she forgot to cry. 

“I don’t know. There, then, hurry up. Here 
comes Jim. Yes, yes,” at the knock on door, “I'll 
be out. Now, Jenny,” I pulled out my pocketbook, 
thrust a generous bill in the bag that hung on her 
arm, “go shopping—there’s nothing like it to make 
a woman forget to cry. Good-bye, dear.” I dismissed 
her with a kiss, as my office door opened and in 
walked Pickett. 

“Jim said I was to come right in, Mac. 
do you do, Mrs. MacIntyre?” 

To do Jenny justice, she rose to the occasion. How 
a woman can, one minute a tear-stained, swollen-eyed 
creature—the next all smiles and dimples, so that 
one forgot everything else, and set down the flush to 
the bloom of beauty, while the eyes held only 
twinkling delight. It was I who was embarrassed, 
and if Pickett noticed anythirg, it was to berate me 
in his mind as a monster just refusing that dear 
little wife of his enough money to run the house 
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with, or to supply some longed-for luxury for her 
charming self. 

To say that I made the dust fly that next day to 
secure somebody to cook our “Elliott dinner,” is no 
exaggeration. In the first place, I had rushed home 
to luncheon, deserting Pickett who wanted me to 
finish our business talk over the chop at the noon 
hour. But I couldn’t leave Jenny in her distress. 
Of course I could see that he read remorse in my 
guilty face, but I was beyond caring for all that. 

That destable old black thing in our kitchen was 
singing at the top of her vaice, “Oh, Lawd Je—sus— 
co—ome—in a choriot ob fire fer—Di—nah”— 

I shook my fist at the closed door. (Dinah always 
kept the door shut, only allowing Mary, the house- 
maid, to enter when actually obliged to do so). Some- 
how, I didn’t seem to care to invade those precincts 
just then with a reproof, and as Jenny had begged 
me not to, I felt justified in keeping away. I talked 
over the plan we must pursue in regard to that din- 
ner party that now began to assume the horrors of 
a nightmare. 

Well, the next day, as I said, I scoured the town 
to get some one fit to serve the dinner that was ex- 
pected by the Elliotts. 

I was on the point of securing the former pro- 
prietor and chef of a famous restaurant, who on 
retiring from business, occasionally condescended to 
lend his services at a big price. The bargain, al- 
though it nearly drained me of surplus cash, was 
joyfully met by me, when he said suddenly, “So you 
hain’t got any cook?” 

“Ye—yes,” I stammered, “Dinah—Mrs. Johnson, 
you know, is living with us, but”— 

“You got old Dinah Johnson?” he cried in aston- 
ishment, “Holy Moses, you hain’t got her?” 

“Yes, we have,” I said. I could get no further. 

“Our bargain’s off!” He struck his fist down on 
the table. “I don’t set foot near that old black 
cussed nigger! Not if you was to offer me a hundred 
dollars, Mr. MacIntyre!” 

“But she'll be gone to church, I assure you she will, 
and”— 


He cut me off—“I don’t take no risks. Bargain’s 
off!” 
Then my day’s work really began. My clients 


were left at loose ends for the other partners to 
scratch around and pick them up between their own 
business. At last a hotel man came to my relief, 
who said that I might have one of his cooks, seeing 
that our dinner was to be at noon on Sunday, “a 
first-class cook, sir, in every particular.” 

It was late in the afternoon of Saturday when 
he came over to hold a conference with us in my den, 
and we drew up a ménu. Dinah had not been told, 
but as she was to go early to church of a Sunday 
morning, not to put in an appearance till after the 
evening meeting, leaving the cold meats and such 
things prepared the day before for Mary to set on 
the dinner table, we felt pretty easy. Thus every- 
thing was arranged, leaving us like dry sponges with 
every bit of vitality squeezed out of us. 

Sunday morning was bright and beautiful, mock- 
ing our woe, for neither of us had slept an hour. 

“Bless the Lord for the weather!” I ran across 





the room in my pajamas to pull aside the curtain, 
“now Dinah will get off early to church.” 

Which she did. So all began well, and our spirits 
rose. And Rogers, the cook, appearing, we all went 
into the kitchen to start things. 

One glance around nearly sent Jenny flying. She 
gave a gasp, held up her hands, and then ran and 
clung to me. 

“It is pretty bad,” I said, setting my teeth hard. 
Rogers, of course, said nothing, only looked. 

That kitchen was as if a cyclone had struck it! 
That any human being could in such a short time 
have wrought such destruction, and evolved that lit- 
ter and dirt, was unbelievable. 

“Never mind, Rogers,” I said, “our cook, Mrs.— 
er—I mean, Mrs. Dinah Johnson, is”— 

“You hain’t got her?” Rogers was hunting for 
the dishpan. It was under the sink with an old 
dirty rag in it. He brought his head up suddenly to 
give it a generous whack on the sink-edge. 

“Ow!” he exclaimed, feeling of the bump, “you’d 
orter have told me, Mr. MacIntyre.” 

“She’s gone to church,” I cried, “won’t be home 
till evening.” 

“You sure?” 

“Of course. She never comes home till night. Why 
she’s a pillar of the church, Rogers.” 

“Pillar of the Devil!” growled Rogers, pulling out 
the dishpan. 

Well, we all worked that Sunday morning. I was 
a comrade of Rogers in the kitchen, and Jenny and 
Mary, the housemaid, set the table and beautified up 
everything in the dining room. My wife’s spirits 
Hear- 


rose, and she began to sing as in the old days. 
ing this, I jollied Rogers, and helped him in my 
blundering way. At last I ran (Jenny had called me 
twice over the stairs that it was time to dress) and 


got myself into my company togs. Now all would 
go fine, and the Elliotts would never know but that 
our cook Mrs. Johnson was in the kitchen, and the 
dinner was her work of art. 

The Elliotts came, all hands of them punctually to 
a dot, and dressed up to kill. My wife was grace as 
well as beauty with her best society air; and I, rein- 
forced by my security in the culinary department, 
felt the host to perfection. 

We sat down to the dinner table. I could see that 
Mrs. Elliott looked disappointed as she ran her eye 
over it, it was so perfect. Bless Jenny for mistress 
of a household! I threw her a glance of pride, which 
she received with a smile that showed her pretty 
white teeth, and our feast began. 

It was all right till the soup appeared. Mary's 
eye as she brought in the tureen, and set it down 
before my wife, swept me with a hint of trepidation. 
Jenny and I preferred to serve things ourselves. We 
had handsome silver and china dishes as wedding 
presents, and beside we took pride in possessing a 
certain grace along that line. 

My wife was laughing at something Mrs. Elliott 
was saying, but as Mary removed the silver cover, 
the laugh died a sudden death. She helped out the 
soup, a little pink flush coming on her cheek. It 
was thin and poor (not my wife’s cheek, but the 
soup) with some queer little strips floating on its 
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surface. Mrs. Elliott smiled as she set her spoon 
within her portion, and idly played with it. Then 
she began to be talkative, as one who now could enjoy 
herself. 

As there were seven of us, it was necessary to 
have three on one side of the table, and two on the 
other. Mrs. Elliott was on my right, of course, while 
Miss Evelyn sat on my left. Then came Tom, and 
Mr. Elliott on my wife’s right. Arabella on the 
left of the hostess, completed the guests. I am thus 
particular in explaining just how we were placed, 
in order to show what a pleasant party we eventually 
became. 

I ignored Mrs. Elliott after seeing that smile, and 
devoted myself to the young lady. And I chatted 
at a great rate; and Miss Evelyn woke up from her 
fashionable languor and really seemed to enjoy her- 
self. 

“T don’t like this soup,’ 
suddenly. 

“Shut up!” growled his father. 

I knew from the “Ow!” that Tom gave out, that 
the pinch on his leg was a good one. I could see his 
hand slide down to nurse it. That did me good. 

As it was about time to look for the fish, a com- 
motion outside the door sprang up. Jenny’s cheeks 
flamed. I saw in a minute disaster for us on the 
wing. Mary tried to shut the door on her own heels; 
but with a platter demanding both hands, it’s a some- 
what difficult task as all will admit, and she couldn’t 
shut out entirely a head with a chef’s white cap, 
nor quite drown the agonized stage whisper, “You 
tell her the other dish is broke—I found the pieces.” 

Arabella, beneath the massive blue ribbon bow 
overtopping her hair, saw the thing first. She poked 
her head for a better view before the door was 
clapped to, then stuffed her napkin in her mouth, and 
giggled. Mary set down before my wife a disrep- 
utable burden instead of the exquisite fish receptacle 
belonging to the dainty china set my great-aunt had 
given to us at our marriage. 

Tom craned his neck to see what Arabella was 
giggling at, and roared, “What is it?” but his father 
had him with another nip. Aunt Evelyn’s artificial 
manners served her well, for she never batted an eye- 
lash. But Mrs. Elliott, although she hadn’t seen the 
head, nor heard the words, as I was talking thirteen 
to the dozen to her, could comprehend that awful 
fish fiasco in the common earthenware utensil, poorly 
concealed by a scraggly trimming of tired-out green 
stuff around its edge. 

She smiled gaily, “Oh, Mrs. MacIntyre,” with all 
eyes on what the trembling little hands were en- 
deavoring to serve, “send me a small piece, please. 
I must not indulge. I’m getting so enormously fat, 
you know.” 

“I won’t send you any if you don’t wish it,” Jenny’s 
blue eyes were getting dark, a way they had when 
she was angry. 

“Oh, yes, I couldn’t refuse,” Mrs. Elliott’s smile 
grew in intensity. 

“Fish is good for the brain,” I mentioned casually. 

“Ha—ha—Jeanette,” this from Mr. Elliott, “you’ve 
got it now.” 

She didn’t mind as long as she could smile in that 
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nasty way at the portion on her plate scarcely rec- 

ognizable as fish (how the fellow managed to mess 
up a nice block of salmon like that, only the powers 
of darkness actuating him could explain), and she 
toyed with it exultingly. How I hated her! But I 
smiled away and ate every bit of the fish Jenny sent 
me. It was mercifully small, for it tasted like the 
evil one—messy and sloppy, with what might be 
called sauce. Then I began one of my best jokes. 
Elliott, bless him! followed with another, and that 
gave Jeny time to recover herself. 

Hulloa! a rattle of wheels that stopped suddenly 
with a thud at our curbstone, disturbed the Sunday 
stillness; then the slam of a carriage door and the 
loud expostulation of any angry Jehu. 

“I’m going to see what ’tis,” Tom sprang to his 
feet and was off to the window before his father 
could seize him. “Oh, Gee!” 

He twitched away the immaculate curtains house- 
maid Mary always manipulated so gingerly. “It’s a 
big black woman, and she’s fighting with the hack- 
man!” 

Jenny and I both jumped from our chairs, terror 
in our hearts, and ran to the window. Yes, there 
down on the pavement was Dinah. “Oh, Holy 
Moses!” I groaned. 

She was making the air blue with a torrent of 
imprecations, the hackman keeping up his end, and 
holding out a red hand for more money. If Dinah 
had not been impeded by a big bundle, she would 
have flown at him. As it was, he got off alive, and 
she ended the colloquy by marching into the house. 

Jenny clung to me in silent despair. Mrs. Elliott 
was looking over her shoulder. “Why, it’s your 
cook, Dinah!” she said in gentle surprise. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t kill her on the spot. 

But Mrs. Elliott and her nasty ways faded in im- 
portance beside the noise that now came from the 
kitchen, and presently we heard that door bang, and 
a man’s footstep rushing over the stairs and then 
the front door slammed. Rogers, his chef’s cap still 
on his head, was putting on his coat, as he ran down 
the steps. I could see from the window, but I had 
to turn suddenly, for the dining room door opened 
and in towered Mrs. Johnson’s majestic bulk. She 
still had her big bundle in her arms, so we all felt 
safer. 

“You ain’t gwine to put no one in my kitchen,” 
she announced in thick unctuous tones, addressing 
Jenny. “No, mam, an’ no, sir,” giving me the bene- 
fit of her attention. “I’m a lady an’ a pillar ob de 
church, I is—yessir.” 

Her head swayed, and it was more than fancy, the 
faint aroma of something stronger than tea, that 
wafted itself over to our group. 

I was just about to raise my voice in feeble pro- 
test to all this, when another one struck up, getting 
the right of way. 

“Good heavens!” I ejaculated, starting toward her, 
“what have you got there, Di—Mrs. Johnson?” 

“Yassir, it's my babby, my husban’, Mr. Ebenezer 
Samuel Johnson’s nephew’s chile, yassir.” She threw 
back the covering of the big bundle and there was 
the blackest object the Lord ever made in the image 
of a human creature, with eyes like shoe buttons, a 





wrinkled face like a dried apple, out of which the 
generous aperture of a mouth set forth frightful 
squawks of outraged innocence. 

“Yassir,” Mrs. Johnson gazed at the object with 
radiant delight and smoothed its puckered face with 
a big, black hand. 

“Mr. Ebenezer Samual Johnson’s nephew jined the 
chu’ch to-day, and he brung ober all his chillen to 
see him do it. An’ dey’re gone home to Danville, his 
famb’ly has, ’cept dis one, dat I’m goin’ ter keep, 
yassir.” She cuddled up the baby to her big swaying 
bosom, thus sending the towering structure—her new 
spring bonnet, well awry on her head. 

“Haw—haw—haw!” Tom howled, and slapped his 
knee with delight, observing great care to shy clear 
of his father. 

“You shet up, you a scarin’ my babby, ye good fer 
nothin’, pore low-down white trash, yer!” Dinah 
flung at him. Tom hopped over to his father, this 
time glad enough to get there. 

“What did you bring it here for, that baby?” I 
set an accusing finger at her. 

“Bring it here fer?” shrieked Dinah at me. “I’m 
brung it, cose I’m to home here mys’lf. I’m one 0’ 
de famb’ly, I am—-yassir.” She fell to cuddling and 
crooning over Ebenezer Samuel’s nephew’s child, 
swaying back and forth till we all felt our heads 
swim to look at her. 

“Well, well,” this thing couldn’t go on indefinitely, 
“you better go back into the kitchen—and—and get 
yourself, and—and—the baby something to eat,” I 
said, wondering where on earth I had developed’ such 
tact. 

“Yassir, I guess he is hungry, yassir.” She rolled 
out of the dining room. Mary, who had been tremb- 
ling behind the door, closed it, and we all looked in 
each other’s faces. 

“T’ll be blowed!” said Mr. Elliott coming to first 
and ramming his hands in his pocket. 

“Pretty bad, isn’t it?” I assayed a grin, but it 
wouldn’t work. Jennie was huddled down in a chair, 
and Mrs. Elliott in another, laughing in her hand- 
kerchief little soft peals of mirth in which “Aunt 
Evelyn’s” artificial manners failed her, joined. Ara- 
bella’s manners had disappeared long ago. As for 
Tom, his amusement was intermittent on account of 
eye and ear being on the door for a possible black 
Nemesis. 

“You can’t complain anyway, you folks, that we 
haven’t furnished vaudeville for you,” I said grimly, 
as we bade them all good-bye half an hour later. 

“The best ever!” said Elliott, with a slap on my 
back. 

“It was so good of you to ask us,” purred Mrs. 
Elliott. “I’ve had—such a pleasant time, dear Mrs. 
MacIntyre”—and her lips trembled. 

“I’m so glad,” said Jenny, her own mouth quite 
in firm lines now. “I can see it has afforded you 
much pleasure.” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. MacIntyre,” Mrs. Elliott cried 
in great distress, and put up both hands, “indeed I’m 
so sorry for you! I thought you were at last so 
nicely fixed now that you had secured Mrs. Johnson 
as a cook.” 

Well, of course after that horrible fiasco, there 
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couldn’t be a better joke to get among all our friends. 
Every man I knew asked most solicitously after black 
Dinah’s health and the baby—Oh, no one forgot, that 
little cuss—and if I would be willing to let his wife 
have our superfine cook, or if we’d allow the baby to 
spend the day with them. As for Silsbee and ‘Jones, 
each morning as soon as I showed my head in the 
office, one or the other would inquire with the 
greatest concern, how my household affairs were 
getting on, and sometimes in the course of the day, 
no. matter how busy the hours, an urgent appeal to 
be asked to dine with us next Sunday would be 
pressed upon me. 

“Look here, Jones,” I slapped my morning mail 
on the desk, and whirled around in my chair, “this 
thing has got to stop, by Jove!” 

He saw I meant it. “Don’t get in a funk, Ed,” he 
clapped me on the back; then he roared and burst 
out to his own quarters. I could hear them laughing 
in the main office, and I vowed vengeance on the old 
black fiend who had brought me to this. 

Well, strange as it may appear, we didn’t make 
one single effort to dislodge Mrs. Johnson. There 
were two good reasons against such a course. Al- 
though we couldn’t have any more dinner companies, 
yet we had perfectly splendid dinners for ourselves, 
and that is the main thing we decided, after all. The 
other reason why we didn’t discharge Mrs. Dinah, 
was because we couldn’t. Neither of us loved fights, 
especially when it was perfectly apparent that our 
heads would be the ones to land in the basket. Mrs. 
Johnson was so “one ob de famb’ly” that both of 
the householders would clear out sooner than make 
the futile attempt to shake her off. So she waged 
war in the kitchen till we shuddered at the racket, 
and the knowledge that the place must be a holy 
horror by this time. Housemaid Mary was reduced 
to a perpetual rain of tears, and made a daily de- 
cision to leave, only to back out of it when she could 
see Jenny. The girl had been with us ever since 
we were married, having come from service in my 
wife’s old home. 

Well, Jenny and I clung closer together than ever. 
Somehow -trial does have that effect on folks who 
really love each other. But away from her, my 
temper was getting bad. I wanted to catch every 
black person I met on the street, by the throat and 
shake the very life out of him; and I scared a little 
fellow almost out of his skin one day by giving him 
a kick on a most vulnerable part of his anatomy, that 
landed him in the middle of the street. He didn’t 
know what hit him, but my face gave me away, and 
as I was the only person near, it was a clear case 
against me. He was too astonished and scared stiff 
to cry. But the way that little darkey picked him- 
self up and backed away was something to remem- 
ber. My heart smote me, and I flung him a dime; 
but he wouldn’t pick it up till he saw me safely 
around the corner. 

“IT ought to be shut up,” I groaned in remorse. 
“Jenny shall never know to what depths I have 
sunk!” 

That horrible baby was still with us, another “one 
ob de famb’ly.” Mary said that a bed for it was 
bunked up on the floor of the kitchen, and that our 


silk puff from the guest room was the main covering. 
Jenny had missed it of course, but said nothing to 
save me from worrying, and then had locked the 
door of that room. “And that nasty little cub has 
on your pink kimono, Mrs. MacIntyre,” was the last 
tale of the girl, lifting both hands. 

Jenny fied up the stairs. Too true was the tale! 
Her pretty pink kinomo was, alas, shielding at this 
moment, an African bud of promise. With tears of 
vexation, she met me at the head of the stairs. 

“I can’t lock up any more,” she gasped, “we’re 
so fastened up now, it’s like living in a prison. Oh, 
Edward, can’t you throw that baby out of the win- 
dow!” 

Think of it! My wife, the gentlest of women, 
developing such a blood-thirsty spirit! We were both 
becdming hopelessly bad. 

“She'll take the confounded thing away soon prob- 
ably,’ ‘I said; and I gnashed my teeth. 

“Oh, Lawd—Je—sus—co—o—me, an’ take—Di— 
nahs-” The favorite hymn was on full blast in the 
kitchen. If the Lord doesn’t answer that prayer 
soon, I will, I vowed for the hundredth time. 
°“Don’t do anything rash, Edward,” my wife saw 
my eyes, and a frightened look came into her blue 
ones. 

I laughed and pulled my face ito shape. “Oh, 
well, don’t let’s mind such little things,” I said as 
carelessly as I could. “She’s such a good cook.” 

But all the way to my office, as I walked, I plotted 
and planned. Everything I turned over in my mind, 
I tipped out again as no good, and it wasn’t until I 
had shut myself into my own office, taking the pre- 
caution to lock the door, that the thing came to me 
as neat as the kernel of a nut when the shell cracks 
open—and there you are! 

I spring up from before the desk where I had 
crouched, my head in my hands, and smote the palms 
together. “Thunder and lightning! I've got it!” and 
without waiting for the idea to cool, I ran to the 
door, unlocked it. “Send Joseph Kirby here,” I 
cried to an office boy. 

Joseph Kirby was a fresh-faced lad of twenty. Not 
much good you’d say at first glance, to be entrusted 
with a great plan; but you didn’t know Joseph, you 
see. Under that shock of light hair reposed lots of 
stuff that put in action, makes things hum in the 
world. Beside, Joe was a special favorite of mine, 
for we had known his family, Jenny and I, from time 
immemorial. I got the lad the place in our lawyer’s 
office, and it had been my way to do him many a 
kindness, so he would go through fire and water 
for me, I knew. 

“Joe,” as he came in. He was glad to see me 
laugh. It had made him mad clear through when 
they plagued me in the office on the cook question. 
Now his brow cleared, and he laughed, too. 

“Joe,” I began again, “you know that black devil 
I've got up at the house?” 

Joe’s face got dark again, as he nodded. 

“Well, I’ve got a scheme to get rid of her. 
you help it out?” 

“Won’t I just, Mr. MacIntyre!” his eyes glowed, 
and he knotted his fists and squared off. 
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“Not that way, Joe, my boy. 
understand.” 
He was woefully disappointed, and his face fell 
again. 
“T can’t talk it over here. I want you to spend 
the night with me—say Thursday—will you?” 
It was Tuesday now. Joe ruminated a bit. It 


was evident that he had some engagement on hand 
for that date. 


“Got a best girl, Joe?” I asked. 

“Not yet,” said Joe. “I couldn’t begin to keep 
her in hats, if I married; and no best girls for me 
till I can.” 

“That’s right,’ I had been a little afraid for him 
in the matrimonial line; he was so genial and fetch- 
ing, any girl would consider him a good snap. “Well, 
Thursday doesn’t seem to suit—say Friday.” 

“No, I’ll slip my Thursday plan over till Friday,” 
said Joe with decision. “I was going with the boys 
to the theatre. We'll strike Maude Adams a night 


later. That old devil must be ousted, Mr. Mac- 
Intyre.” 


“You’re a brick, Joe!” 

Joe Kirby showed up punctually to a dot Thurs- 
day night for dinner, bubbling over with excitement 
for my plan to be unfolded. 

But when he began to eat, “Great Scott, Mrs. 
MacIntyre, but she can cook, can’t she!” Dinah’s 
strains came pealing in to us, “Oh, Lawd—Je—sus 
—co—o—me—fer Di—nah!” 

“D’ye hear that, my boy?” 
his plate for a minute. 

“Hear it? It’s unholy—but this chicken!” 
knife and fork were doing noble duty. “It would 
kill any feast but this. May I, Mrs. MacIntyre?” 
he looked over at her boyishly, his fingers hovering 
over a crisp wing. 

“Yes, yes, indeed!” Jenny laughed indulgently 
over at him. She was as fond of Joe as I was, and 
let him do as he pleased. 

“My—but that’s glorious!” He picked up the 
chicken wing and set his strong white teeth in the 
brown crackling skin. 

“Joe,” I said solemnly, his blue eyes regarded me 
over the bone he was picking with a wide wonder, 
“take notice of the peculiar character of Mrs. John- 
son’s hymn, my boy.” 

“Lord!” said Joe, lowering his bone a minute, “do 
let us forget those howls, while I revel in this, Mr. 
Macintyre.” 

“But listen, I tell you.” 

Joe cocked up his ear over the bone, then looked 
at me in an increasing wonder. “Well, what of it?” 
between his bites. 

“Joe, Mrs. Johnson wants to be summoned to 
Glory. She’s very religious, and she’s ready, you 
know. What if—just supposing—some apparition— 
say Old Nick, should tell her to-night her time had 
come, if she risked it here another day—eh?” 

Down fell the chicken bone to the floor. Joe flop- 
ped for it with greasy fingers, bringing it up with 
a red face. “Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Mac- 
Intyre,” then he gasped at me, “Glory and Kingdom 
Come! I'll do it! I’m Old Nick to perfection! Hal- 
lelujah!” he sprang up and danced around, Jenny 
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I got Joe’s eye off from 
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and I laughed till we cried, to see him, and Mary 
coming in with the salad, joined us. To her, he 
seemed always the little boy she first knew in 
knickers. 

We got through the rest of the dinner somehow, 
Joe smothering outbreaks now and then when Mrs. 
Johnson’s holy strains gloryward soared higher than 
usual. 

Dinner over, Joe ran to the window. “Hulloa! 
You’ve got company—a whole sable crowd!” he an- 
nounced, poking his head out between the curtains. 

The minister of Zion Methodist Church and two 
of his deacons were working their way around 
kitchenward. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” I said calmly, “we’re well 
used to it.” 

“Three evenings a week, Joe,” said my wife, piti- 
fully. 

“Oh—Oh, and that baby!” Joe shook his fist. 
“Hear the thing now!” A faint squall from above 
stairs, where Ebenezer Samuel’s nephew’s child was 
supposed to be asleep, rent the air. 

“Heavens! and you’ve stood all this! Well, the 
den—the den! Let’s have the plan now, for gra- 
cious sake, Mr. MacIntyre.” 

Jenny ran ahead of us, more a child than a Joe, 
and turned on the electric lights, then faced us with 
sparkling eyes. 

“It’s more splendid than you can think, Joe,” she 
cried. Then we all huddled together, and I outlined 
the thing. 

It isn’t necessary to state it here. The working it 
out is the main thing. We all sat there till after 
midnight—at least Jenny and I did, and Joe rolled 
up amongst the sofa pillows on the lounge and went 
to sleep. 

There was a good deal going on in our kitchen to 
which we were not invited. Some music was in 
progress. I forgot to state before that two of the 
colored dignitaries rejoiced in being able to play on 
instruments, one even affecting the cornet. To-night 
there was a fiddle also, and though its squeaks ac- 
companied Sunday hymns rolled out by Mrs. John- 
son, the minister and the other deacon not occupied 
with the cornet, before long the strains became in- 
volved in the Pink Lady and selections of that class, 
till at last, the raggiest of the rag, smote the air. 

“They’ve just risen to the occasion,” I said to 
Jenny on my knee. She raised a sleepy head from 
my breast. “The whiskey bottle now goes round for 
the fifteenth lap, I suppose.” 

“Thunder!” growled Joe, drowsily, as he rolled 
over and stuffed a pillow up to his ear. 
is this thing going to last!” 

“All the better for Old Nick to do his work, Joe,” 
I cried over to him. “Gee! they’re really going!” I 
twitched out my watch. “Half past twelve.’ I 
put Jenny down and ran out into the hall to listen. 

“Go—o—o—d night—hic—Mrs. Johnson.” 
the minister’s voice. 


“How long 


It was 
“We've had a—hic—bressed, 


speritooal priv’ledge—in convuss wid yer.” 
“Yas,” another voice took it up unctuously, but 
keing unable to finish, contented himself with falling 


It was the one with the 
I could hear the thing crack as he slid down 


down the area steps. 
fiddle. 





it. This little episode not troubling the other 
two, they all finally wended a circuitious way off, 
Mrs. Johnson bidding a tearful good-bye from the 
door. 24 

I went out and shut the outside door, and watched 
her grasping the banister and swaying upstairs, mut- 
tering, “Yas—bress—his—de—Lord!” 

Jenny and Joe ran after me. We stood in the 
kitchen and gauged matters. There was the whiskey 
bottle all right, but it was empty. Remains of roast 
chickens flanked it and other remnants of the feast. 

“Hurry up, Joe! She'll be in a drunken stupor 
soon.” I got him into the things, which if I hadn’t 
been a member in good and regular standing of an 
Orthodox Church, and they had appeared suddenly 
to me, would have hit me hard. 

Jenny and I with two lanterns followed him 
through the culinary department till we struck the 
outside stairs. These led up by a series of porches 
to the roof, where a little garden made a pleasant 
retreat in summer. We crawled up these; Jenny 
shivering along in the rear, the lantern shaking in 
her hand whenever she caught a glimpse of Old Nick 
just ahead. 

Mrs. Johnson’s room that opened on one of these 
porches, was proclaimed by her oral exercises. Her 
snores were something prodigious. 

I tried the knob gently. “Good luck!” the door was 
unlocked. In we crept to my lady’s room. 

The lanterns disclosed her sprawled on the bed 
without observing the formality of removing the 
clothes she had spent the evening in. One black 
arm thrown over her head showed up a gold bangle 
my wife had not seen for a fortnight. But Jenny 
had no eyes for this. 


“She’s lying on the baby. 
smother the child!” Jenny clutched my arm fran- 
tically. 

“Phew!” 
“No—misses it by half an inch!” 

“Hurry up, Joe!” I put in, “let the Devil go for 


Oh, Edward, she’ll 


Old Nick leaned over the snoring mass. 


her!” Jenny and I retreated to the porch. The 
lanterns streamed horribly over him. 

“Dinah!” roared the Devil, and he plucked her red 
silk sleeve. 

“Wot dat?” Dinah raised her big black face, 
blinked stupidly, then gave an awful screech, hud- 
dled down under the bedclothes, drawing them over 
her head till the heap became a mountain in the 
middle of the bed. 

“She'll kill that baby!” wailed Jenny. She seized 
my arm to the detriment of both lanterns. 

“Take care—nonsense! Listen!” 

“Dinah!” I didn’t know Joe’s equipment in the 
way of vocal chords. “You've called on the Lord to 
come for you, and He’s sent me!” 

“T ain’t Dinah,” came in smothered gusts from the 
mountain under the bedclothes, “Dinah don’ lib yere. 
I’se another pusson—I got a babby’”—with that she 
flung up the comforter enough to lift in the air 
Ebenezer Samuel’s nephew’s child. “See dat? Dinah 
hain’t got no babby. Ain’t had none for years an’ 
years an’ years’—then she slumped, baby and all, 
under the clothes. “Who is yer?” 

“I’m the: Devil!” 


“Oh, my Lawd!” The mountain shook till the 
whole bed, a big four-poster, seemed to rattle and 
quake. 

“Oh, Lawd—Oh mercy—Whee! Oh, Lawd!” 

“I shall come here for you tomorrow night at this 
time, Dinah. Be ready!” 

We all crept down the stairs somehow, choking 
and gurgling, Old Nick knocking over all the avail- 
able things in his rapture. 

“Hush!” A heavy body only intent on speed, was 
apparently rolling through the house overhead. Then 
it achieved the stairs, and the front door was flung 
wide. Leaping out into the hall, we ran to the stairs. 
There was the pillar of the church, lumbering and 
snorting down the street at a pace that would put 
to shame a Harvard sprinter training on a team. A 
faint wail trailed back on the air. 

“She’s taken the baby, you see, Jenny,” I gasped, 
when I could get my breath. 

“Oh, oh, to think of her running off with that 
poor little thing in the middle of the night! How 
could you, Joe?” 

“?’Twasn’t I—’twas the Devil,” Joe flung back. 
“Beside, J didn’t hurry her. I gave her until to- 
morrow night.” 

The next morning a small colored boy rang the 
bell. No, he wouldn’t step in when Mary went 
to the door. Nothing could persuade him to set 
foot in the hall, his bead-like eyes gvandering in 
terror down its length. 

“What do you want? 
Intyre?” asked Mary. 

“No—no—I don’ want ter see none ob ’em,” the 
small boy’s white teeth clacked, and he fumbled 
his black hands nervously together. 

“Well, you must go away, then,” said Mary, pre- 
paring to shut the door. 

“I ain’t a-goin’ widout yer gib me Mis’ John- 
sing’s clo’es.” 

“Oh, is that what you’ve come for?” said Mary, 
with a laugh. “Well, you wait outside there, and 
I’ll be glad to bring you Mrs. Johnson’s clothes.” 

The small boy got himself to the lowest step, 
when his gaze wandered over the whole house front, 
the whites of his eyes bulging in fright; and when 
the “relict’s” belonging were brought out to him 
in a bundle (Mary had neglected to add Mrs. Mac- 
Intyre’s possessions unearthed in the room), he 
seized it with alacrity and went down the street 
at one jump, till midway to the crossing, he turned 
suddenly to look at the house, then fled on his way. 

“Yassir,” Mrs. Johnson would say to each and to 
all, “an’ yas ma’m, I’ve lef’ dat Mac-Tyre place. She 
ain’t no lady, she ain’t. She gib me ten dollars a 
week, an’ she tole me she’d gib me fifteen ef I’d stay. 
But laws! I wouldn’t lib dere fer five hunner dollars 
a week. No, ma’m!” spreading her black hands— 
“dey’re bad folks, an’ yer couldn’t spec’ no pillar ob 
de chu’ch as I is to stay wid ’em. Wy, de Debbil, 
he come dere hisse’f one night an’ he say ter me, 
‘Dinah, I’m a-comin’ fer dese yere folks wot lib here 
in dis house—dere bad folks.’ He said dat hisse’f— 
yassir! An’ de Lawd sent me ter tell yer in time, 
so’s yer could git out an’ sabe yerse’f, an’ so I lit 
out to once’t, me and de babby, yassir!” 


Shall I speak to Mrs. Mac- 
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The story of a woman who has written two very charming novels and 
has sent them home to a welcoming public from the far Philippines 


upon a time—before Newport had become the ultra- 

fashionable moneyed oasis (or desert), depending upon 
the point of view, it now is, when its Country Club, drawing 
its members from cottage and villa alike, regardless of the 
wealth qualification, was composed of really thinking men and 
women, the well-known Philadelphia editor and man of letters, 
Charles J. Peterson, had his summer home there on the road 
leading to the then fashionable First Beach. The great house 
of brick, reminding one of an English country home, was set 
well back in its eight acres of ground and hidden by what were 
conceded to be the finest trees in Newport. Here was born 
one night on the last day of July a frail, puny child, hastily 
christened in the room of its birth, Mary Howard. She was 
the youngest grandchild of Mr. Peterson. 

The baby grew into a slight, never over-strong, child, with 
rather a colorless faee and brown hair. She was strangely 
obstinate when opposed, strangely yielding when ruled by 
sympathy or love. An odd mixture was the little creature; one 
moment all life and animation, another, silent, thoughtful and 
imaginative; shy and diffident with strangers and those she 
instinctively mistrusted, frank and confiding and a veritable 
chatterbox with those she knew and loved. She was a fiery- 
tempered little thing, and even those who knew her best per- 
haps hardly realized the long communions held with conscience 
or the resolutions made to amend. Her childhood would be a 
revelation to some of the well-born children of wealth in this 
day when real childhood is so seldom seen, for while the world 
in which she lived and moved meant luxury and comfort of 
every sort, she and her elder sister were kept oddly free from 
its shams and false ideals. It was an inheritance, perhaps, 
from the literary grandfather and the gracious grandmother 
(in her fifties still famous for her beauty) that they instinc- 
tively regarded culture as something better than wealth and 
felt honor to be a tangible thing. 

The tragic death of the father when the child was not six 
years old, and the existence of an invalid mother, threw the 
children in those early years much with the grandparents. The 
grandfather numbered among his friends such men and women 
as Lowell, Poe, Whittier, Charles Kingsley, who declared it “a 
privilege to be near him and hear him talk,” Boker, Higginson, 
Julia Ward Howe, Ann Stephens and Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
and he perhaps had a greater influence on the child than either 
realized. One of her earliest remembrances is of a bearskin rug 
in front of an open fire in her grandfather’s beautiful library 
in his home on Walnut Street, Philadelphia. On this rug she 
would lie listening to hear him read aloud histories and poems 
far beyond her comprehension, but fascinated by the flow of 
the even, well-modulated voice, or hearing him discuss a ques- 
tion of the day with some well-known man or woman. It was 
inevitable that such a character and the influences of such 
homes crowded with rare books and works of art from Europe 
should leave their impress on the acutely sensitive mind of 
the child, even though the living influence of the grandfather 
and the wealth he had amassed were both so soon to be blotted 
from her life. 

She was strangely backward in the three “R’s,” although 
she knew her Roman and Greek mythology by heart almost 
before she knew her letters. Studying was an abomination 
to her, and she tells how she would emerge from beneath the 
table, where she had taken refuge with her dolls, to listen 


O NCE upon a time—all good wonder stories begin once 


with delighted admiration while her beautiful little sister, two 
years her senior, twirled the new geography globe and traced 
the stormy trip of Columbus across the ocean. The younger 
child lived in a world of her own, peopled with visitors of her 
own imagining, and, as the seemingly impenetrable fortress of 
material comfort in which the grandfather on dying believed 
he had intrenched his widow, his son’s wife, and the two little 
grandchildren, began, beneath the deceptions of ill-advisers, to 
crumble to its fall, this faculty of living within herself grew 
more marked. 

The years that followed were of increasing bitterness. The 
city homes and the two country estates were sold, and many of 
the beautiful art treasures found other resting-places. 

The child, never very robust, grew into a tall, slender girl 
with nothing especial to mark her from the average unless it 
was the low intelligent brow and a pair of candid gray eyes. 
It would be difficult to form an estimate of her character with- 
out taking into consideration the influence of Mary Tilden 
Chase—a wonderful woman who had somewhat earlier entered 
into her life. Between these two, her mother’s friend, beautiful 
in breeding and body and soul, and the child, there arose a 
marvelous, understanding love that was perhaps the main fac- 
tor for good in the life of the little girl for many years. Death, 
loss and sorrow followed each other in quick succession, and 
it was perhaps this older friend’s devotion to the invalid 
mother that taught Maud Howard, as she was then know, the 
first lessons in the beauty of service and the ultimate triumph of 
self-sacrifice. 

Educated 
mostly at home 
by private tu- 
tors and gov- 
ernesses, the 
child grew up, 
after the days 
of plenty had 
passed, with 
few compan- 
ions. There 
were a few 
years spent 
at private 
schools, the 
last two at one 
of the most 
fashionable 
New York 
ones, but it 
was never in- 
tended that she 
should take her 
position in the 
society of 
P hi ladelphia, 
Baltimore, and 
farther south, 
to which she 
was by birth 
entitled. Her 
school days 
ended when 
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Trail Riding in the Philippines 


she was yet sixteen, and left her ill-equipped to meet the 
blows and struggles of life. She will tell you that she never 
excelled in anything except her history, rhetoric and English 
composition. She spent another winter studying by herself at 
home. Two hours were devoted to literature or poetry and 
two hours each day to history. She had no thought of self- 
support in those days. She longed with an intense desire, 
inherent in all girlhood, for the joys that others of her set 
knew—for a taste of the effervescent pleasures of youth, but 
the meager income and the mother’s health were stern and 
exacting realities that had to be faced, and there were few 
who thought to share their daughters’ little joys and triumphs 
with one less fortunate, or dreamed that the ugly duckling 
was to turn out the family swan. 

Things went from bad to worse, 
and then it was that the dreamy, im- 
aginative girl calmly announced that 
neither she nor her invalid mother 
were to become subjects for family 
support. A rich but well-meaning 
relative smiled a bit mockingly, and 
asked her what a girl brought up as 
she had been could do. The fierce fire 
of a temper, never wholly conqured, 
sprang to the girl’s eyes. She held 
out her hands. “I haye these,” she 
said, “and I am not an idiot. That 
ought to count for something.” 

Two months later she had taken 
a position in the office of a New 
York magazine .at six dollars a week. 
Her hours were from a quarter past 
eight to a quarter to six, with three- 
quarters of an hour for lunch. The 
family at that time were living out of 
town. The delicate, eighteen-year-old 
girl, threatened with a fatal disease, 
arose each morning before five and 
got back at nine o’clock at night, re- 
nouncing all but five minutes of her 
lunch hour in order to make up for 
time lost on the train. For months 
she held her position in this way, and 
then moved to the city. When ques- 
tioned at home as to what she did, 
she would say: “Oh, everything but 
run errands!” She in reality opened 


Maud Howard Peterson 
At Camp John Hay, Philippine Islands 


mail, did up bundles, or addressed as many as 
fifteen hundred wrappers in one day by long- 
hand. This was before the day of addressing- 
machines. 

She rose slowly but surely in her work, 
and the hours, after moving to the city, were 
normally less exacting, but she has often de- 
voted half the night to correcting proof or to 
doing hack-writing for some of the minor 
publications of the house. Positions were 
scarce, however, and there was an invalid 
mother to fight for. For nearly six years she 
went through the mill until the work became a 
daily crucifixion to her which she was too 
proud to allow to be generally known. At the 
end of that time a small legacy came to the 
mother, and the girl resigned her position and 
went back to Virginia, the State of her people. 
For a year she lived there, too ill in mind and 
body to care for much save that the awful 
struggle was over. It is doubtful if the soul- 
development of this time showed forth in all 
its maturity, but without question the experi- 

ence left her with an understanding of labor conditions few 
young women of her position then had. She emerged from 
it her youth sacrificed, her health shattered for an ideal, but 
she was eminently fitted to write of wealth and poverty, for 
she had run the gauntlet of both. 

It was during the years just after she had passed her 
twentieth birthday that she began The Potter and the Clay. 
Some time later she diffidently offered it as a magazine serial 
to the managing editor, as in the past she had offered many 
short stories and poems, some of which were accepted but 
non of which (even those written “after hours’) were ever 
paid for, being presumably covered by the weekly editorial 
salary. The managing editor smilingly rejected it. He was 
an Englishman, remarkably well-read and cultured, but he 
saw nothing in the book. She offered 
it to an under-editor for one of the 
minor publications. He kept it for 
months—and then rejected it. A few 
months later the book was taken by a 
Boston publishing firm who paid ad- 
vance royalties on it. Eight months 
later it was being discussed from 
coast to coast, reviewed by all the 
prominent papers and magazines, and 
brought out in an English edition by 
a well known firm in London. The 
news of its reception, the bundles of 
clippings, and the substantial checks 
reached her in a far away university 
town in Virginia, and it is safe to say 
there did not breathe a more aston- 
ished person in the world. She would 
get on her horse and go off by herself 
through the changing autumn woods 
and think it all over, and the more she 
thought, the more the wonder grew. 
She knew she could write compositions 
or perhaps an occasional short story 
or verse—something a little better 
than the awful hack-work she had 
been doing for so long—but she had 
never contemplated being written of, 
talked of, and remembered or known, 
or of having her name linked with 
that of her grandfather in any way. 
(She had never in the past tried to use 
it or its influence for her advantage). 
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True, she had once when she was eight determined to “write 
a story,” and as she could neither read nor spell, she beguiled 
a friend of her mother’s into writing as she dictated a thrilling 
tale entitled “Mary’s Girlhood.” In this the heroine, Mary 
Scott (or was it Smith?), a girl of fifteen, had one memorable 
night in a shipwreck while crossing the Atlantic “sat gently 
on a floating plank and with a rope saved many lives.” Wish- 
ing to compliment her amenuensis, whose name was Belle, the 
young authoress artfully introduced a minor character, “Belle 
Dumpkins,” who was known to her intimates as “Bellie,” 
diminutives being much in vogue at that time. Between the 
issuing of “Mary’s Girlhood” (by private circulation only, and 
pronounced a “wonderful production” by the able critic and 
editor, the author’s grandfather, who had passed on so many 
other famous literary productions) and the appearance of The 
Potter and the Clay, there was a lapse of some fifteen years. 
This interval had seen published several short stories and a 
few poems of genuine merit, but most of the writing had been 
of the “hack” kind. She used to write under various names, 
sometimes those of a man, having early discovered, as she 
supposed, that they commanded readier recognition. 

In her astonishment over the success of a book on which 
three well-read people had passed and considered of little 
worth, she failed to remember the immense amount of pains- 
taking, accurate work the book had entailed and which had 
gone such a long way towards making it a success. She con- 
fesses to have spent hours in the various big libraries consult- 
ing abstruse medical authorities of all countries in order that 
two or three points in the book might be beyond criticism. 
She even wrote lengthy letters to certain persons in England, 
that her statements as to the British army might be absolutely 
correct. From that time until this, offers have come to her 
from publishing firms for other books, some even offering 


tempting advance royalties on a book yet to be written, being 


willing “to take without seeing.” Feeling that frail health 
and the long strain she had undergone had left the field barren, 
she has consistently refused to write until she could give of her 
best. 

In 1905 she wrote The Master Man. She refused to allow 
it to appear except anonymously. It undoubtedly lacked the 
dramatic force of The Potter and the Clay, but it is a capital 
picture of rural life in Virginia, a State she knows well by 
years of residence, and because of being “three-fourths South- 
ern in ancestral blood and one-fourth Swedish.” 

During the last eight years she has written various short 
stories, many of them of Navy life, which have appeared in 
the leading magazines, but always she has hidden her identity 
beneath a nom de plume. She is strangely averse to publicity 
of any sort. 

In the fall of 1912 there appeared The Sanctuary, brought 
out by her Boston publishers. Its success was assured from 
the start. It was read from coast to coast as The Potter and 
the Clay had been, but the criticisms were more exhaustive and 
it was almost unanimously agreed that the author in thought 
and in technique had made a long stride forward. The book 
has gone into Australia, New Zealand and Canada. It repre- 
sents years of observation, research and thought, and then 
two years of actual writing. Surely here is an author who 
refuses to write over night for the sake of gain. 





The Sanctuary has been termed a “religious novel,” and 
one wonders if the influence of an ancestor, Olaf Peterson, 
the first Protestant Bishop of Sweden, or of a great-uncle, a 
former Bishop of Louisiana, or of a cousin once Bishop of 
Alabama could really have played a part in its construction. 
Did these churchmen stand specter-like behind the author and 
control the trend of the book? Personally, I believe the ideas 
brought out in The Sanctuary are far in advance of what these 
respected and worthy gentlemen thought in their day and gen- 
eration. I feel with the author that many of the moral, ethical 
and religious views expounded are traceable largely to the 
early religious tolerance instilled into her in childhood, and 
later, to the influence of the Theosophical Society of Adyar, 
India, of which she has for some years been a member. 

More offers followed close upon the appearance of The 
Sanctuary, but to all she has turned a deaf ear. A story of 
the Navy is to be brought out in October by the publishers of 
The Sanctuary, to whom she is unflinchingly loyal, and it will 
be interesting to see just how such a story, so totally different 
in scope from her other novels, will appeal to the critic and to 
the reading public. She claims for it nothing except that it 
is typical of the life it portrays, often stripped of its glamor 
of gold lace and brass buttons. 

On a bleak, cold January day in 1902—almost thirteen 
years ago—surrounded by a few relatives and close friends, 
and the officers and their wives of the Academy; and dressed 
in the point-lace of her grandmother and the silk and orange- 
blossoms of her mother, she was married in the Naval Academy 
chapel at Annapolis to Edward Trimble Hoopes, an officer in 
the United States Navy. The union proved to be one of those 
rare things in life to whose beauty the years have but added 
greater splendor. In her literary work, as in all things, he 
has been her best adviser, and she claims him as her severest 
critic and kindest friend, refusing to let anything go to the 
press that has not passed the bar of his keen judgment. 

Two weeks after her marriage saw her with her husband 
on her way to Japan and the Far East, where his orders had 
called him. Since then she has traveled much, but read and 
thought more. She knows nothing of Bridge, but is rather 
proud of her fine old-fashioned hand-sewing. She refuses to 
be taught to “rag,” although she used to love dancing and did 
it well. She cannot play golf, but she is able at nursing, show- 
ing almost professional skill. She cares nothing about Society — 
with a big “S,” but she has a few rare friends who have never 
been known to fail her. She belongs to no woman’s club or 
reading class, but she is vitally interested in all the great move- 
ments of the day, notably the peace movement, that for child 
labor reform, and for prison reform. Her early artistic at- 
tempts have gone the way of all such effort and seen the 
darkness of the scrap heap, but she is fairly well read in 
modern and ancient art, and, while it is not generally known, 
she is the owner by inheritance of William Wetmore Story’s 
“Sappho,” a huge block of marble on loan exhibit at the Drexel 
in Philadelphia. Her secret childish ambition for “trailing 
hair, a rope of pearls, and a prima donna’s voice” seems destined 
never to be fulfilled, but she counts her children above jewels, 
and the sacredness of her home life above all. Still in her 
thirties, her life and her work may perhaps be summed up in 
one comprehensive work—sincere. 
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A Modern Quest of the Holy Grail 


By Ralph Wigmore 


forms one of the most beautiful of the Arthurian legends; 

and since Sir Thomas Malory, in the fifteenth century, 
under the title, Morte D’Arthur, translated and adapted the 
French Quéte du Graal, it has passed into English literature, 
and in our own times has been popularized in Tennyson’s /dylls 
of the King. 

The legend is found in many forms. In the Quéte du Graal 
it is the Cup or Chalice of the first Eucharist, in which the 
blood from the Saviour’s wounds was miraculously preserved. 
In some older forms of the legend it seems to have been a 
mysterious spiritual food 
endowed with extraordi- 
nary sustaining powers, 
while in yet others it was 
a dish or bowl used at the 
Last Supper, in which 
afterwards St. Joseph of 
Arimathea collected some 
drops of the Precious 
Blood; and this form de- 
rives support from the 
etymology of the Old 
French “Graal,” from the 
Low Latin “gradale” or 
“grasale,” a flat dish or 
platter. 

While every one has 
read of the Holy Grail and 
is familiar with some of 
the legends associated with 
it, there are probably few 
who are aware that for 
nearly a thousand years 
Genoa has boasted a simi- 
lar relic of our Lord’s pas- 
sion. 

This is the “Sacro 
Catino,” a vessel like a small dish of octagonal shape, sup- 
posed to be made of a large emerald, and said to have been 
used by our Lord and His disciples for the Paschal Lamb at 
the Last Supper on Maundy Thursday. In this, it is said, that 
St. Joseph of Arimathea caught some drops of the Precious 
Blood the next day on Calvary. 

The relic has a longer and more authentic history than 
most treasures of this sort, since it dates back to the first 
Crusade. On July 15, 1099, Jerusalem was captured, and God- 
frey de Bouillon proclaimed king. Fighting, however, still 
continued, and in the campaign that followed the Genoese con- 
tingent, as is well known, played a conspicuous part, especially 
in the capture of Cwsarea by Baldwin I, in the year 1101. It 
was after this engagement that the Genoese acquired the sup- 
posed emerald dish which they believed to have been used by 
Christ, for they did not apparently consider how inconsistent 
with our Lord’s poverty was the possession of an emerald of 
such immense value. 

The “Sacro Catino” was then brought to Genoa, and re- 
mained there, its greatest treasure, till Napoleon brought it to 
Paris after his conquest of Italy. He made it a practice to 
rob the countries he conquered of their treasures to enrich his 
Capital. After his overthrow by the Allies, they returned these 
treasures to their owners, and the “Sacro Catino” found its 
way back to Genoa. While in Paris, however, it had been 
carelessly handled and dropped, with the result that a large 
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piece was broken out of the bottom of 
the dish. It was then discovered (though 
it must have been known to many) that 
instead of an emerald it was only a 
very fine piece of glass. 

Well, we decided to visit Genoa in 
quest of the Holy Grail; and like all 
good Americans to see the city of the 
discoverer of America. Genoa is a 
beautiful city, the greatest of the sea- 
ports of Italy, and one of the most at- 
tractive of its cities. It deserves its 
title La Superba, rising as it does from 
the sea in terrace after terrace on the 

Ligurian Alps, with its 
splendid palaces dotting 
the hills. It owes its mag- 
nificence not a little to the 
proximity of the famous 
farrara marble quarries 
some seventy miles east on 
the seacoast. 
We had been advised 
to stay at the Hotel de la 
Ville, which we found 
starred in Baedeker. Its 
omnibus was at the sta- 
tion, so we entered it, and 
were driven along the Via 
Carlo Alberto, a roughly 
paved street down by the 
docks, and drew up before 
a most unpromising look- 
ing building. The bow- 
sprits of the ships pro- 
truded across the road, 
and we began to think we 
had made a mistake in 
choosing our hotel, for the neighborhood was of the kind found 
around the docks of any great seaport. We entered through 
an unattractive basement and were invited to take our places 
in a small elevator, and ascended to the next floor; the door 
was opened and we stepped out into the hall of a magnificent 
palace. There were floors paved with marble mosaics, walls 
panelled with precious woods, and all things telling of splendor. 
And yet outside, before its doors, surging and struggling, work- 
ing and quarreling, swarmed the sailors of every nationality 
mingled with the ‘longshoremen of the place, forming a most 
striking contrast with the splendor within. On inquiry we 
learned that it was the ancient palace of the Fieschi, sur- 
rendered by its owners when the growth of the harbor ren- 
dered it uninhabitable as a place of residence. 

The next morning we made our way to the Cathedral of 
St. Lorenzo, where our guide-book (an old Bedeker) informed 
us the “Sacro Catino” was to be seen. The Cathedral is not 
very large, but makes up for this by its architectural interest; 
it was erected at the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
consecrated in 1118, so that it dates from about the time of 
the coming to Genoa of the sacred relic; since then, however, 
it has passed through many architectural vicissitudes, and now 
exhibits three distinct styles—the original Romanesque, the 
French Gothic which was superinduced on it, and the later 
alterations of the Renaissance. 

The lower part of the facade is of alternate courses of 
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before. Across the end of the room 
was a large old-fashioned safe, in ap- 
pearance not unlike a great wardrobe, 
secured by many locks each with a 
different key; the locks were rusty 
from disuse and it took a long time 
before it could be opened, but at last 
the great doors were thrown back and 
we were able to gaze on the object of 
our search. 

The result was disenchanting. 
The “Sacro Catino” was not much to 
look at—a green dish, not unlike a 
small soup-plate, with a hole in the 
middle, the result of the accident in 
Paris. One could not heup thinking how 
many quests end in disappointment. In 
the Graal story of Tennyson—of Sir 
Lancelot, Sir Percival, Sir Bors, Sir 
Gawain, and Sir Galahad, only the 
last succeeded in his quest and saw the 
vision of the Holy Graal, while the 
failure of the knights led to the break- 
ing up of the famous Round-Table at 
Camelot. 

Some of the other treasures, how- 
ever were well worth seeing. There 
was a great reliquary of silver of fif- 

The Staircase of the Palazzo Municipale teenth century workmanship; it was 
fashioned in the form of an Ark, and 
black and white marble and was built in the French style of carried in procession at festivals. There was also a pair of 
the thirteenth century. The sculptures of the principal portal elaborate silver candlesticks ascribed to Benvenuto Cellini, 
are of the same date, but those which decorate the entrance to and a silver Cross of Byzantine style, brought from Ephesus. 
the aisles are Romanesque and of the twelfth century. 
The most interesting feature of the interior is the Chapel 
of St. John the Baptist, erected towards the close of the 
fifteenth century; it is very magnificent and contains a 
stone chest in which are relics of St. John the Baptist, 
brought from the Holy Land at the same time as the 
Graal. A beautiful gothic screen divides the chapel from 
the nave of the church. By a special edict of Innocent 
VIII no woman is allowed to enter the chapel on account 
of the part played by Herodias in the Baptist’s death; 
this prohibition is relaxed only on one day in the year. 
We presented ourselves to the sacristan and asked 
to see the holy vessel, but to our disappointment he in- 
formed us that the Cathedral no longer possessed it, that 
the city authorities, taking advantage of the nationaliza- 
tion of church property, had removed it with the other 
treasures, and he knew not where they were now kept. 
We made many inquiries, but no one seemed to know 
anything about the relic. We therefore decided to go to 
headquarters and approach the Mayor. We found the 
Palazzo Municipale, formerly the palace of the Dukes of 
Turin, a magnificent building of the sixteenth century 
with a beautiful entrance court and a hanging terrace- 
garden; there is, too, a noble staircase of marble leading 
to the Council Chamber. In an adjoining room are pre- 
served two autograph letters of Columbus. 
After some delay we obtained an audience of the 
Mayor, an exceedingly courteous gentleman, who told us 
that the Graal was with the other treasures of the city 
in one of the public buildings not far from the Municipio, 
and that he would give us a “permisso” to visit it. We 
were assigned to two officials who conducted us to a 
building which contained a special strong room for the 
treasures of the city. It had apparently not been visited 
for a long time, since the book in which we were required 
to inscribe our names showed that the last visitor was an 
American from Boston who had signed more than a year The Menoriel Steetue te Columbus 
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So our quest was over; but, of course, in addition to vis- 
iting the wonderful Campo Santo and the other sights, we 
paid a special visit to the great memorial to Columbus, the 
discoverer of the New World. In the west of the city, 
fronting the principal railway station, is the Piazza Aquaverde, 
and on the north side is the great statue of Columbus. 
It was erected in 1862 and stands on a pedestal adorned with 
the prows of ships. At the feet of the statue, which rests on 
an anchor, kneels the figure of America. The monument is 
surrounded by allegorical figures in a sitting posture, repre- 
senting Religion, Geography, Strength and Wisdom. Between 
these are scenes from the history of Columbus, with the dedica- 
tion: “A Cristforo Colombo la Patria.” 

Columbus was not born actually within the city itself, but 
at Cogoleto, a small place about fifteen miles away, where the 
house in which he is supposed to have first seen the light is 
shown. It is now a small shop, and bears many inscriptions, 


the oldest one among them bearing the date 1650. 

Every one knows that Columbus was a great traveler dur- 
ing his life, but few probably are aware that he kept up the 
habit after his death. His funeral took place at Valladolid, 
but his remains were then transported to the Carthusian mon- 
astery of Las Cuevas at Seville. They did not rest there very 
long, for in 1542 they started on a voyage across the ocean to 
the island then known as Hispaniola, where they were re- 
interred in the Cathedral of St. Domingo. They were left 
there in peace until 1796 when the island was ceded to the 
French. They were then re-exhumed and translated to Ha- 
vana Cathedral. The journeyings of his bones, however, were 
not yet over, for after the American war with Spain, in 1898, 
they started afresh across the sea he had so often sailed in life. 

There may have been greater travelers in life than Co- 


lumbus, but he probably holds the palm as a voyager after 
death. 


Autumn Passes 
By George Lawrence Andrews 


N a thoughtless maze of dreams, 
Autumn spreads her russet gleams 
Shadow-dim and vague and old, 

On the fields, the wood and wold. 


Light and warmth of sun doth wane, 
Roses turn a duller hue, 

Violets answer not the rain, 
And the heavens seem less blue. 


Fields her golden glory filled 
Turn to sombre hues of gray, 
Sad she grows and feeble willed, 
But her sad smile lights the day. 


And when gone beyond our call 
We sigh for her beauty rare, 
Drooping trees their leaves let fall, 
Mournirg fields lie brown and bare 





FRUITLANDS” 
THe New ENGLAND HOMESTEAD OF THE ALCOTTS 
By MARION SOTHERN ; 


HE old mulberry tree which Louisa Alcott loved, still 

I guards the house. The picturesque apple orchard, men- 

tioned by Miss Alcott in her writings, has not lost life 

The Alcotts complained that the house was very old when 

they took it, and was falling into decay, but it has withstood 

the winter blasts in spite of it, and now stands restored, and 

ready to face the future with confidence. 
turned. 

The complete restoration inside and out of “Fruitlands,” 
the historic home of Amos Bronson Alcott, the philosopher, and 
of his most talented daughter Louisa, and the meeting place 
of the noted Concord School of Philosophy, which has recently 
taken place, is really, in the literary annals of this country, an 
event of moment. 

It is very unusual for us to pay much attention to our lit- 
erary shrines. As a general thing, they receive no more at- 
tention, after the famous residents have died or departed, than 
the average dwelling, and they are subject to exactly the same 
vicissitudes. Not infrequently they make way for modern 
improvements, and when they do, there is seldom strong 
protest. 

Probably “Fruitlands” would have shared this fate sooner 
or later if it had not been for the interest in it, and its his- 
tery, of a wealthy New England woman, Miss Clara Endicott 
Sears. 

Her beautiful country home, at Harvard, Massachusetts, 
adjoins “Fruitlands,” and in that way Miss Sears became in- 
terested in the place, bought and restored it, to its appearance 
in the Alcotts’ day. 

This restoration has taken some time, and the house has 
only recently been opened to the general public, as a permanent 
memorial of the Alcotts and their associates. 

Apart from its complete architectural restoration, Miss 


yet. 


Its dignity has re- 





Sears has been fortunate enough to collect a great deal of the 
original furniture, and other ornaments and decorations of 
“Fruitlands,” through descendants of members of the com- 
munity, that went there to form a “New Eden.” 

The house dates back to the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The earliest deed is marked 1717. In 1843, the 
Transcendental Philosophers took it for a home, in which to 
try living as a “Con-sociate Family” as they called it. 

To properly tell the story of “Fruitlands,” some preface is 
needed. 

In 1842, and for several years previous, Erglish leaders of 
reform were interested in Pestalozzi’s methods of teaching. 
They invited Alcott, who had made quite a wide reputation 
as a progressive schoolmaster, to England, to take part in 
educational reforms. Young minds were to be trained toward 
increasing the capacity for philosophical thought. He visited 
Carlyle, Robert Owen and other distinguished men. Carlyle 
had little sympathy in Alcott’s ideas, and when showing him 
the wealth of London, exclaimed: “And all this will be here 
after you and your potato principles have gone!” (Referring 
to vegetarian practice which Alcott advocated.) 

Of Dr. Walker, another well-known Englishman, Alcott 
asked: “Do you not think eating meat tends to make one 
resemble the animal whose flesh one devours?” The Doctor 
replied: “I’m not sure about that, but it is my conviction, 
that vegetarians are likely to be pretty small potatoes, and 
few in a hill.” 

As an outcome of Alcott’s work in England, in 1843, the 
idea of “Fruitlands” was agitated, and the enterprise put in 
motion. Charles Lane, whom Alcott met in England, had 
come to America, and taken up his residence with Alcott at 
Concord. He was, however, not satisfied, as he thought that 
Emerson had too much influence in the affairs of this com- 
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The Colonial Kitchen 


munity, and too much influence over Alcott. So, forming a 
con-sociate family, Mr. Lane, his son, Henry Wright, and 
others of philosophical mind sought out and moved to the 
little Eden, in Harvard, Massachusetts, overlooking the beau- 
tiful Nashua Valley, which they named “Fruitlands.” 
Emerson, being the money man of this remarkable group, 
held the deed for a time, but he did not join the community, 
although he often visited it. Hawthorne, Channing and other 
noted men of letters were also frequent guests. 
All sorts of vagaries were min- 
gled with some very serious plans, 
of the Alcotts and their followers. 
They advocated manual labor for 
all, association in industry and in 
domestic economy; dietary changes, 
involving the disuse of meat, total 
abstinence from wine and liquors; 
altruism toward animals; the disuse 
of products of slave labor; freedom 
in religion; new theories of educa- 
tion; the abandonment of money as 
currency. 
Being altruists in regard to 
animal labor, the colonists planned 
to have the farming done by spade 
labor. But this proved mighty hard 
work, and Joseph Palmer, one of the 
members, finally brought an ox and 
a cow into service and the heavy 
yoke and primitive plow used are 
among the interesting relics of the 
house. 
The family agreed to give up 
using milk in the house that they 
might not take advantage of the 
milk-giving properties of the cow, 
but Palmer, it is said, took an oc- 
casional drink of milk on the sly. 
Eighteen hundred dollars was used 
in this enterprise, and it was all fur- 
nished by Mr. Lane, who was willing 


to spend the small savings of a mer- 
cantile life in England, in escaping 
from what he held to be the servi- 
tude to money in modern civilization. 
They had hoped that the company 
would not have to reckon with dol- 
lars and cents, but it was not long 
before pecuniary problems loomed 
large. Thoreau was invited to join 
the family, but he did not accept. 

Mr. Lane’s incompatability with 
ordinary family life was a disturbing 
element. He had left his wife, and 
tried to persuade Alcott to do the 
same. To this the latter could not 
consent; a monastic life did not ap- 
peal to him. 

He was deeply affectionate, and 
had a high regard for the genius 
and character of women, and was the 
most generous of mankind, with more 
trust in the goodness of others than 
most of his contemporaries in Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts were apt 
to act upon. 

He was the tenderest husband 
and fathgr, the most attached friend, 
the most generous philanthropist of 
his time; and he transmitted those 

qualities to his children in forms that have won the admira- 
tion of millions of readers of Louisa’s stories of the plain living 
and high thinking of her father’s family. 

It is impossible to suppose that daughters like Beth and 
Joe and Meg and Amy could have been born and brought up 
in the household of an idle, absurd, selfish, irreligious person, 
such as Alcott has often been described, by persons who did 
not know the difference between one man and another. 

Because Alcott, the central figure, was linked with Lane, 
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an unbeliever, and pecuniary diffi- 
culties could not be overcome, the 
partnership at “Fruitlands” was dis- 
solved, the Alcotts went to Still 
River for a short time, and Charles 
Lane joined the Shakers. “Fruit- 
lands” was sold to Joseph Palmer, 
and is quite as interesting from his 
relations with it as those of Alcott 
or Lane. 

Mr. Palmer was dubbed “the 
Jew” because of his insistence on 
wearing a full beard at a time when 
all but Jews had smooth faces. Be- 
cause of his assault upon some ruf- 
fians, who attempted to cut off his 
beard, he was sent to Worcester jail. 
“Fruitlands” became the property of 
Mr. Holman, who married Mr. Pal- 
mer’s daughter. In 1844 the Alcotts 
returned to Concord. 

The old house at “Fruitlands” 
possesses the severe architecture, 
which was characteristic of New 
England at the early time it was 
built. The huge hand-hewn chestnut 
beams and heavy doors are in keep- 
ing with the sturdy character of the 
early settlers. The large center chim- 
ney and its wide open fireplaces bring 
to mind the hospitality and cheer of 
a generation, long since past, but not forgotten. A room each 
side of the front door, a small entry, the long kitchen and the 
colonial kitchen in the rear constitute the first floor. 

The ell, which was a granary in Alcott’s time, has been 
converted into a neat tenement for the caretakers. A few 
feet from this is the plain little well house with its oaken 
bucket and the deep well which supplied refreshing draughts 
for man and beast. 

As one enters the long kitchen, the attention is first riveted 
on the huge yoke, and the clumsy plow, used by Joseph Pal- 
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Mrs. Alcott’s Bedroom 


mer. The mantelpiece with its row of shining pewter, the 
fireplace, and its old-time equipment, the rough hewn dining 
table and benches, the old clock are all objects of interest. The 
front room, used sometimes as a dining-room, has portraits of 
the Concord philosophers on the walls, a Jacobean center table 
and rush seated chairs dating from 1688, andirons that be- 
longed to Thoreau, a fine old-fashioned highboy and snuffers 
used by the “Fruitlands” family. In the small entry is a col- 
lection of choice English books, such as they used. On one 
shelf is a rare and valuable book, the gift of Mr. Sanborn. 

On the other side of the small 
entry is a room known as the study. 
A beautiful Dutch highboy, two col- 
ored prints, a portrait of John Wes- 
ley are relics of interest here. A 
Bible picked up on the battlefield the 
morning after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill is another interesting curio, like- 
wise the spinning wheel and the flax 
wheel used by Mr. Palmer’s daugh- 
ter. 

The colonial kitchen is fitted out 
with all the utensils that were used 
by the busy housewife in the eigh- 
teenth century. Against the wall is 
the old settle, owned by Joseph Pal- 
mer, and above it hang pictures of 
three English kings, George I, George 
II and George III, and manuscripts, 
the original documents bearing the 
signatures of each as well as those 
of the prime minister and other 
noted persons. This feature reminds 


one that the house was under British 
dominion during the reign of the 
Georges. 

In going upstairs one sees to 
advantage the big hand-hewn chest- 
nut beams, of which the house is 
At the top is a mysterious 


built. 
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square hole, which is the old cat hole made accommodatingly 
for the Alcott cat, to go, with some show of dignity to the 
granary, to wage war on the rats and mice. 

At the head of the stairs is the unplastered room and 
three finished chambers complete the second story. 

The front room was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Alcott. It 
was here that Mr. Alcott went through his tragic experience 
of trying to die of grief. After it became evident that his 
dream of a beautiful “New Eden” had come to a sordid realistic 
ending, he felt almost incapable of facing what seemed to him 
an absolutely colorless future. Death appealed strongly to him 
in this exigency, and he called for it with his whole heart, re- 
fusing all help, and maintaining a silence born of despair. For- 
tunately, his New England conscience stirred him before it 
was too late, and he arose to face the situation, saddened be- 
yond cure, but determined to play his part. In speaking of 
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this experience later he said that he could only think that his 
grief must have temporarily deranged his mind. 

The four-posted bedstead belonged to Joseph Palmer’s 
yranddaughter, Mandana Holman, who passed her childhood 
nere. The mahogany bureau stands where it always stood, and 
pelonged to Joseph Palmer. When the latter continued to 
live at “Fruitlands” after the philosophers had left, Emerson 
came and passed several nights in this room. 

The cupboard over the fireplace in this room, and in 
Charles Lane’s room are the same ones that were formerly 
there, having been preserved when the old chimney was taken 
down. A portrait of Mrs. Alcott in her old age hangs upon the 
wall. 

In the attic, beneath the gentle sloping rafters, the Alcott 
children slept; it was here that Louisa wrote in her diary of 
hearing the rain patter on the roof. 


A Pure Silence! 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


UCH were it sweet in a vast quietude: 
Full well to be in lovely dream supine! 


O’erflowing in a thankfulness divine, 
Rich in bird note or leaf-song interlude; 


Rare then all life: enblossomed every mood— 


And the soul drinks so much of Nature’s wine, 


That even Silence speaks a language fine: 


Replete in graces, hundredfold imbued! 


O for a place low-whispering and still! 
The curtained bower of Daphodil and Rose; 
The brushing leaves that seem a night to fill, 


Or a pure breast enamoured of repose; 


Or moonlight dusted on a cloud-kist hill, 


Or a soft wind that blowing never blows! 


What then is silence: is it of the sight? 
Be it of petals snowing through the trees; 


Midsummer noons in near-forgotten leas; 

An inner vestment of the purple Night? 

Or cloudward drifting, on wings bordered bright, 
A butterfly that one small shadow frees? 
Or the faint tremor of immortal Peace— 


Seen in a globe of crystalline delight! 


Silence! pure silence! be forevermore, 
Of passionate allurement—that the ear 
May seek the soul of Beauty to its core; 


And then, who will more care to see or hear 
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Truth, than when on that soft-encircling shore, 
Silence shall be to Rest a sovereign peer! 
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Charles Egbert Craddock 


A Study of Mary Murfree in Her Southern Home in Tennessee 






By Montrose J. Moses 


TOW-HEAUDED lad of seventeen, tall and lanky, bare- 
A footed and ragged, stood on the platform of the station 

at Murfreesboro, Tenn. His smaller tow-headed brother 
was holding his hand, and beneath their ragged felt hats they 
were staring vacantly at the panting engine. Officers of the 
law, shaggy-mustached and horny-handed, paced up and down, 
and in the distance rose the formidable spires of the court- 
house. Truly, this was an appropriate setting for the little 
lady I knew lived not many blocks away. “Tell me,” I said 
to one of the boys, “have you any idea where Charles Egbert 
Craddock lives?—her real name is Mary N. Murfree.” If the 
boy was thinking, he did not show it, for he spat across the 
rails, and after a moment’s pause, passed by digging a dirty 
toe between two planks, he said in a dead-level tone of voice, 
which was more a drawl—“What do her pa do!” Thus is no 
one a prophet in his own country! “There are lots of Mur- 
frees around here,” spoke up the constable, taking care that I 
should see the sunblaze of his badge of office. “The one who 
writes,” I ventured. Perhaps by the slight flurry of interest 
I was creating, these folks were getting it into their heads that 
a revenue officer was after Charles Egbert Craddock. Then 
a deep voice spoke out from the crowd: “Be she a slight little 
woman?’ Yes,” he said, pointing to a clump of cannon plants 
in bloom, “she lives not far from there.” “I know,” the con- 
ductor piped in, his hand on the rail of the Pullman, “a delicate 
lady. She can write powerful.” Thus did the inhabitants of 
Murfreesboro inform me as to the home of Charles Egbert 
Craddock. And then the train drew on. 

The annals of North Carolina show that a Murfree aided 
in the framing of the State constitution; another Murfree was 
at the capture of Stony Point, and during the Revolutionary 
conflict was promoted several times. We knew that the family 
impressed their name on Murfreesboro both in North Carolina, 
where they lived until 1807, and in Middle Tennessee, not so 
very far from Nashville. In fact, the latter city is familiar 
with the success of one William R. Murfree, who, before 
the Civil War, owned a considerable amount of prop- 
erty, and who married Priscilla Dickinson. By this mar- 
riage, in 1850, was born Mary Noailles, a wee little 
person, who was early stricken with paralysis. Her 
mother’s homestead was “Grantlands,” a place near 
Murfreesboro, which passed from their hands, all save 
the immediate house and grounds, where they resided 
for some years after the war. The impression made 
upon Mary was in later years described in Where the 
Battle Was Fought. 

The reading done in the Southern household of 
that time was chiefly devoted to Scott and later to 
George Eliot. Mary was brought up in that atmosphere, 
and at the Nashville Academy she gained her funda- 
mental education; her love and knowledge of nature 
were largely due to her comradeship with her brothers. 
When finally the family settled in Eastern Tennessee, 
the strength of the soil had moved in the veins of the 
writer. Every summer for many years she explored 
the Blue Ridge, the Chilhowee, and the great Smoky 
Mountains, her familiarity with the ways and manners 
of the mountain people becoming second nature with 
her. The field was pristine, and the South and the 
North were interested in knowing what sort of folk 
were these who upheld lawlessness rather than law. 
Mary N. Murfree was making ready to tell them. 





In 1878 the editor of the “Atlantic Monthly” received a 
short story entitled “Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove.” We 
are not certain whether Mr. Aldrich had ever seen the name 
of Charles Egbert Craddock attached to contributions in the 
old “Appleton’s Journal.” We do know that here was a manu- 
script bearing the name of a new author—one whose virility 
and whose descriptive powers were marked. So an acceptance 
was sent to “Mr.” Craddock. Time passed and the editors 
learned that M. N. Murfree was the writer using the pseudo- 
nym of Craddock, so the next communication sent to the author 
was addressed to N. M. Murfree, Esquire. A parallel quandary 
was shown when George Eliot came to the fore. The next 
step in the evolution of Charles Egbert Craddock was when an 
cfficial call was made upon her publishers in Boston, during 
March, 1885. The visit was in response to a request for a 
serial—which later resulted in the writing of The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountain, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the surprise on the part of the “Atlantic’s” editors when they 
found their man a young lady! Thus entered into the field 
of Southern literature the figure of Charles Egbert Craddock. 
There is not much published concerning her life; ill-health 
and the poverty which is a direct consequence of the war, have 
kept her very much to herself, living with her sister in Mur- 
freesboro, and sending forth her graphic stories of the moun- 
tain people. Since 1884, when In the Tennessee Mountains 
was published, she has been assiduous with her pen. A long 
list of short stories and of novels are to her credit—all of them 
marked by keen observation, by quick understanding, by in- 
timacy with nature, by sombreness of psychology. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze the separate 
works of Charles Egbert Craddock, numbering over twenty 
volumes. What is much more necessary to exploit is the fact 
that Miss Murfree’s novels illustrate, in numberless ways, the 
important social problems confronting the people interested in 
the Cumberland folk. In the Clouds, The Despot of Broom- 
sedge Cove, His Vanished Star, The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountain, and every one of her other stories, romance 
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On the Heights of the Tennessee Mountains 


the social condition of the lawless man who yet is human and 
subject to the subtleties of human emotion. 

When George W. Cable began to write of the South in an 
unwise fashion, he raised a prejudice against him which has 
taken some years to dispel. He then wrote in exquisite fashion 
of a phase of special life in New Orleans—the Creoles. Criti- 
cism was hurled against him that he had not put into his stories 
the real Creole. Now, while Miss Murfree is regarded with 
pride as a large figure in Southern letters, she has been se- 
verely criticised by the social student, who declares that her 
sins are often of omission rather than of commission; that she 
selects only what serves her purpose as a fictionist, thus creat- 
ing a wrong impression. 

As artists, both Cable and Craddock have perfect right to 
use what materials they wish to select. They are not writing 
social documents, and both, in their separate and individual 
ways, have created the atmosphere of a special life. Craddock 
has preferred to deal with the mountaineer in his sombre vein, 
in conflict with advancing civilization. And that civilization 
has not advanced so rapidly as to make it unnecessary for pas- 
sengers on a train which cuts through a feud country, to lie 
low for fear of a stray shot from a gun in a covered ambush 
Craddock’s critics sometimes declare that the mountaineer has 
a life, untouched by consideration of the “foreigner,” and that 
this life is one of healthy sport. If those same critics had 
only emphasized that these mountain stories often idealized 
both for the sake of romance and of dramatic action, the stric- 
ture might have been truer. But there is no doubt that as a 
reflection of a special life, despite the lack of plot, despite the 
overabundance of descriptive matter, despite a certain monot- 
eny in characterization which gives a sameness to all her books, 
and finally, despite a grandiose style which is now out-of-date, 
Charles Egbert Craddock is a more permanent figure in South- 


ern letters than John Fox; her canvas is richer in tone. But 
though there is a sameness about her stories, Craddock will be 
of more service than Fox to the social student, intent on know- 
ing something of the mountaineer. Not that The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come, The Cumberland Vendetta and The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine are not picturesque and told with 
considerable popular art, but the difference between these 
and the novels of Craddock is the difference between water 
colors and oils. 


Miss Murfree gives us all the primitive conditions, all the 
physical features of the mountains; trail and transportation, 
custom and habit, sects and feuds, politics and passion—all 
these elements are discussed freely and knowingly. As one 
critic has said, a clear indication of Miss Murfree’s growth 
in familiarity and understanding of the mountaineer is the 
progress she makes from the region of applejack to that of 
brush whiskey. She assembles her characters around the 
forge or the “still,” and her men are more truly drawn than 
her women, for the simple reason that she over-colors the latter 
in order to give them a fiction value. Social workers in the 
mountains will tell you that it is the women they most deplore, 
upon them settling the sloth and dullness of all the years of 
arrested initiative. In overcoloring, Mr. Fox is also at fault, 
but there is evidence enough to show that in Craddock’s idealiza- 
tion, the stress is laid upon the exaltation of the mountain 
spirit; the conditions are painted with relentless realism. 

The problem of the “stranger” in the mountains is one 
that affords the fictionist ample romance; that is largely the 
theme of Fox’s The Trail of the Lonesome Pine; it is also 
the theme of Craddock’s The Star in the Valley, The Romance 
of Sunrise Rock, His Vanished Star and The Juggler. It is 
only after one has studied the social and economic condition of 











the Cumberland mountaineer that one can realize how thorough 
Miss Murfree is in her understanding of the component ele- 
ments that constitute the mountain life as a whole. Law and 
lawlessness, the clan and feud spirits, superstition and belief, 
morality and emotion—each in turn receives ample considera- 
tion. One has to have heard the peculiarities of moutnain 
speech, to have listened to the untutored eloquence of the moun- 
tain preacher, to have been witness to the handicap of the 
mountaineer when it comes to the administering of justice, to 
see wherein Miss Murfree’s pictures in the main are true. 
Critics have spoken against the character of her dialect, claim- 
ing that all mountaineers do not have the same peculiarities of 
speech. But is it necessary for a writer to be exact when only 
the general impression is desired? For instance, we know that 
the negro of pure African blood—when such a phenomenon 
was common to the South—differed in his dialect with the dif- 
ference of the soil on which he lived; there was the peculiarity 
of the rice plantation speech as well as that of the cotton fields. 
Hence there is a folk speech variation in the Uncle Remus 
stories of Joel Chandler Harris. We know that in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky there are people communicating in the 
Elizabethan tongue, to whom the old flintlock gun is not so very 
much a thing of the past. But it is not necessary for the 
fictionist to be an exact adept in philology, and it may be safely 
argued that in general the mountaineer behaves and talks as 
Miss Murfree pictures him. 

One of her recent books, The Raid of the Guerilla, is faith- 
ful to the soil which has made Charles Egbert Craddock fa- 
mous. Her two great faults are that she has been too prolific 
and too prolix. There is a sameness to her work due to the 
lack of invention. Without exhausting the possibilities of her 
material, she has exhausted the material itself, as she knows 
it, and now repeats herself. The time has come for a weeding 
out of the great bulk of her literary work, and for the issuance 
of a definitive edition. For all lovers of atmosphere, of de- 
scription, of subtle characterization, should read her; there is 


something of Scott, something of George Eliot in her. Deep 


purple patches of eloquence and beauty are hers; her humor 
flashes from the ironic character of the mountaineer she de- 
In her early writing, in her mid-period, she has painted 
the life and character of the Great Smoky Mountains so well, 
that what she has written recently strikes us with the force 
of anti-climax. 


picts. 







CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


The Wood Thrush 


By LG. King 


Y GARDEN is a half tamed wilderness, 
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Miss Murfree’s newest novel has just been published. It 
is called The Story of Duciehurst, and is reviewed in this 
number. 





Among the Hemlocks Abcve Tracy 


Where lilies gently sway, red roses blush, 
And violets hide amid the grasses lush. 
I sought it in a mood of tenderness; 
*Twas quivering with a subdued restlessness. 
Then out of the mystic evening hush 
There floated the song of a woodland thrush. 
He swayed unconscious of his loveliness, 
Filling the garden with ecstatic trills, 
Telling of life and gladness joyously, 
Of fern-rimmed mountain brooks and clear, cool rills. 
He sang his little love song tenderly, 
A song which every heart with pleasure thrills— 


And then the sweet song ended dreamily. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


portrait of a girl that compels attention and admiration. 

She has been stolen from her home by invading horsemen 
from across the border, ard had been sold into slavery in a 
foreign city. It would not have been strange if she had har- 
bored bitter feelings against those in whose home she served. 
But she did not. When she learned that her master was suf- 
fering from a dreadful disease, instead of thinking, “Serves 
him right,” she thought of one in her own land who could help 
him, and she spoke longing words that came to the ear of her 
mistress and led to the cure of the sufferer: “Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! for he would 
recover him of his leprosy!” 

In the same book there is a pen portrait of a boy that 
makes him fit for remembrance with the girl from Samaria. 
One day he had gone off to hear a Teacher whose acts and 
words were startling the whole countryside. He could not 
return till the evening, so he took his simple lunch with him. 
On the same day hundreds and thousands of others flocked to 
hear the Teacher. They were not so provident as the boy 
with the lunch; they had nothing to eat, and they were hungry. 
The Teacher had compassion on them, and inquired: how they 
might be fed. Those of whom the question was asked could 
make no suggestion until it was found that the boy with the 
lunch was ready to share his provisions with others. Then 
the Teacher took it, and in his hands it proved more than 
enough for the hungry thousands. 

For centuries the stories of the sympathetic slave girl 
and the boy amid the multitude have been told, and each telling 
has inspired others to live helpfully, each in his own way. So 
this unknown hero and heroine qualified ages ago for member- 
ship in the modern Camp Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts, or- 
ganizations that require—as one of the chief obligations resting 
on those affiliated with them—the doing, each day, of a kind 
deed, or the rendering of a service of love to some one in need 
of help. 

Richard Harding Davis thought. of the possibilities for 
good that lie in such a law as that, and he was amazed. His 
amazement led to his telling the story of one brief hour in a 
Boy Scout’s life, and the wonderful results that came from his 
faithfulness to his promise. The story makes one think of a 
game played for the amusement of little children, where blocks 
are set up in a row; the first block is then tilted against the 
second; this falls against the third—and so on, till all the 
blocks are down. 

The Boy Scout may be only a piece of fiction, but it is so 
true to life that the reader feels as if Jimmie Reeder was an 
acquaintance and that he ought to be told of the far-reaching 
consequences of his “one good turn.” 

Jimmie was starting for the summer camp of the Boy 
Scouts, but first he wanted to do his duty deed of kindness. 
The best chance seemed to be to send his sister to “the movies,”’ 
and he knew the only way to do this was to let her have ten 
cents of the money he had saved for his railroad fare to the 
camp. So he decided to walk five miles of the distance, and 
ride the rest. On the way he was overtaken by a man in an 
auto who offered him a ride. Hungrily he thought of the cool 
car, and contrasted it with the hot road. But he was proof 
against the seductive invitation. His kind deed must cost him 
something. If he rode, it would cost him nothing; he would 


I THE most wonderful book ever written there is a fine 


even be paid for doing it. This was boy logic, but he was 
convinced. Sorrowfully, then, he refused the ride, and eagerly 
explained the reason; he did not want the hospitable young 
man to feel that he did not appreciate the offered lift on the 
trying journey. 

Jimmie disappeared down the road, but the owner of the 
car was too busy with his thoughts to proceed on his way. 
That very morning he had determined to close his ears to the 
entreaties of two business men whom he could save from dire 
disaster. His conscience troubled him, and he had gone for a 
trip in his machine to escape his conscience. But Jimmie’s 
words about doing one good turn a day had given his con- 
science another chance to work. “Jimmie had halted him, 
tripped him by the heels and set him again to thinking.” As 
a result he hurried to a telephone and sent a message to the 
men who needed help, and brought joy to their hearts. The 
first block was down! 

Other blocks fell in quick succession. The man whose 
business was saved by the telephone message thought of two 
faithful clerks. One of them needed a vacation, and provision 
was made so that he and his wife could take an ocean trip. 
When the clerk’s wife was packing her trunk for the voyage, 
she began to think what a pity it would be to close for a month 
their delightfully cool flat, while s® many poor were stifling in 
hot tenements. She proposed to her husband that they ask a 


poor young married couple of their acquaintance to occupy the 
flat during their absence. 

The other clerk had longed for an increase in pay that 
he might get married. The increase was given him. He rushed 
off to tell the girl who had been waiting till he could support 
her; he had insisted that he would have nothing to do with 


her father’s money, for he made it in rubber that was gathered 
under frightful conditions by natives who were worse than 
slaves. When the girl received the news that her marriage 
was possible, she sought her father, who asked her what she 
would have for a wedding gift. “I want you to take a million 
dollars and send an expedition to the Amazon,” she said, “and 
I will choose the men; men unafraid; men not afraid of fever 
or sudden death; not afraid to tell the truth—even to you. 
And you will set those people free.” Her request was granted, 
the slaves were freed—and the last block was down. 

That night, Jimmie, on his cot bed in camp, thought 
proudly of his companion who had saved a dog from drowning. 
“And I didn’t do nothing,” he said. “I sent my sister to the 
movies.” 

Perhaps—after all—it was just as well Jimmie did not 
know of the series of events he had set in motion. It was 
enough for him to do his one good turn a day—and leave the 
results to take care of themselves. 

But it is good for us that Jimmie had his historian who 
has opened our eyes again to the opportunities there are all 
about us for doing deeds of kindness, and has set us to thinking 
what a glorious world it would be if every one would live in 
the spirit of Jimmie, the Boy Scout of modern days, which 
was the spirit of the boy with the lunch and the girl who helped 
her sick master—or, better, in the spirit of Him who said to 
his followers: 

“Ye are the light of the world. Let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” 
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A Little Visit to the Author of * Gillespie ~ 


N OLD Scotch manse, the manse of Eldersie, Renfrew- 
A shire, Scotland, where Sir William Wallace was born— 
such is the peacefully pastoral spot where lives a min- 
ister who is not, for all the busy cares of his parish, the stern 
and slightly narrow type of old-time pastor, but one of the most 
brilliant realists in contemporary fiction. He is J. Macdougall 


























































Louis Untermeyer 


Author of some excellent poems in Challenge 


Hay, the author of Gillespie, that intense story of a Scotch 
fishing village, where the dour folk were storm-tossed all win- 
ter, and always elf-touched by old legends. 

The exciting experiences which befell the fishermen in 
Gillespie are many of them transcripts of experiences that be- 
fell Mr. Hay himself, when he was no clergyman as yet, but 
just an active youngster at Tarbert, Loch Fyne, in the West 
Highlands—the town which appears in Gillespie under the name 
of “Brieston.” That was not so very long ago; Mr. Hay is to- 
day only thirty-two. He fished for long hours, he sat tight in 
sloops scudding before gales, he spoke the fishermen’s dialect 
as readily as the Queen’s English he used at home. 

When he went off to Glasgow University, Mr. Hay became 
a prize-winner in nearly every subject he studied, was editor of 
the “Glasgow University Magazine,” and a correspondent—a 
very youthful and earnest correspondent—for the newspapers 
and a magazine or two. But the game of writing did not as 









yet call him so much as the great need of the people tucked back 
in the Scotch hills. He went back to them, a minister. 

Four years ago he began Gillespie, a story with the 
strength that comes from being very close to the soil, and to 
the sea; and four years he took to finish it. The book achieved 
success that for a first novel, was incredible. On both sides 
of the Atlantic it was hailed as big and real and intense. Mr. 
Hay is going peacefully on with his pastoral work, despite the 
success of Gillespie, and despite the fact that he is working 
hard on a new novel to be called The Martyr. Says Mr. Hay 
about his ideals in his work: 

“I wrote and rewrote Gillespie three times. It was a labor. 
Yet I was determined to make a job of it, for I saw that the 
Kailyard School was played out, and that Scotland with her 
modern spirit of materialism was needing a Gillespie book. 

“Her church to-day is needing a Holy Wilkes Prayer as 
much as she needed it when Burns wrote that immortal satire 
in ‘the eighteenth century, and that I hope to make the subject 
of my next novel. 

“The face of Scotland is rapidly changing in many ways. 
Her people, fast developing into a nationwf bankers and en- 
fineers, are to me at least presenting that saddening spectacle 
of a folk immersed in the present, its gains and its gauds, and 
fast forgetting their grand national traditions and inspiring 
memozies. Scotland, I think, needs to-day a literature which 
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Compton Mackenzie 


Who will soon publish the second volume of his trilogy, Sinister Street 
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Marjorie Bowen 


Whose new novel will shortly appeer 


has in it whips and stings.” 
its author’s ideal. 


A Narrow Escape 


REDERIC WILLIAM WILE, the author of Men Around 
F the Kaiser, the new work dealing with the makers of the 

German Empire and the men who stand out most promi- 
nently in the affairs of the Fatherland of the present minute, 
narrowly escaped death in Berlin shortly after war was de- 
clared. For many years Mr. Wile has been the correspondent 
in Berlin of the “London Daily Mail,” the “New York Times” 
and the “Chicago Tribune.” He has been on very intimate 
terms with both the British and the American embassies in 
the German capita! during his long period of residence there, 
and within two hours after war was declared, he was arrested 
as a spy by the Berlin police as he was leaving a meeting of 
Americans in one of the hotels. When the police started to 
leave with him, a great crowd of German patriots surrounded 
them and attempted to take Mr. Wile from the police. It was 
only with the greatest effort that the mob was dispersed. Taken 
before the German authorities, Mr. Wile was ordered to be 
shot. The timely intervention of the American ambassador, 
however, halted the proceedings long enough for Mr. Wile to 
establish his innocence. He was then released and hurriedly 
left Germany on a special train provided for the British Am- 
bassador, who had been given his passports. Mr. Wile reached 
London unmolested and caught the first boat back to America. 
His book, Men Around the Kaiser, gives a particularly intimate 
picture of the German leaders. A special introduction which 
he prepared after returning to this country, furnishes a most 
interesting, accurate and important survey of conditions within 
the Empire just prior to the war. When published in England 


Gillespie would seem to fulfil 





a short time before the hostilities were begun, Men 
Around the Kaiser was given a place among the most 
important new books dealing with Germany. Mr. 
Wile is a native of Indiana, and is well known to 
practically all of the prominent newspapermen of the 
country. 


Flees With Valuable Pictures 


NE of the most important books which have 
O been written since the opening of hostilities 

in Europe is Ernest F. Henderson’s Ger- 
many’s Fighting Machine. The book contains more 
than a hundred splendid half-tone illustrations repro- 
duced for the most part, from photographs which Mr. 
Henderson obtained during the past year which he 
spent in Germany gathering material for a history 
of the Empire. The photographs constitute one of 
the greatest collections of pictures of Germany’s 
actual preparations for war ever brought to this coun- 
try, and so exclusive are some of them that it is said 
the German officials would never have permitted them 
to leave the country had they been cognizant of their 
existence. All in all, the book is a startling expose of 
Germany’s military operations. The author has di- 
vided it into three parts, one dealing with the war 
now going on; another with the German army, and a 
third, with the German navy and air-fleet. Though 
Dr. Henderson was in possession of all the material 
contained in the book prior to the war, he did the 
actual work of writing the volume after returning 
to this country about the first of August, after he had 
been forced to flee the continent, with other Americans. 


English Girl Literary Lion 


RATHER unusual sight was afforded New 
A York literary circles recently when a charming, 
vivacious, entirely independent young woman 
suddenly appeared from nowhere and took the metropolis by 
storm. Slender, English, pretty and fluffy-haired, in age twenty- 
three or twenty-four, Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, author of The 
Milky Way, would seem to belong naturally to a garden party 
at an English manor-house. But instead she is a daring trav- 
eler, the writer of amusing and clever books. F. Tennyson 
Jesse is the great-niece of the poet Tennyson and granddaugh- 
ter of that sister of Tennyson to whom Arthur Hallam, of Jn 
Memoriam, was once engaged. 
But her relationship 
to the great poet is of 
less importance than the 
fact that this mere girl 
has already made a place 
for herself in English 
literature. As the author 
of The Black Mask, that 
grim and primitive play 
of coal miners and hor- 
ror so widely discussed 
last winter, she became 
known as a writer whose 
stark power was in 
amazing contrast with 
her own charm. But 
now, with a new novel, 
The Milky Way, a gay 
and fantastic tale of 
light hearts and lighter 
heels and springtime 
wanderings in Provence, 
she appears in a literary 


réle more in keeping Author of Vandover and the Brute 
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with her own prettiness. Miss Jesse has not finished her 
surprising contrasts, however. It proves that she is de- 
cidedly a wanderer in perilous places. After experiencing all 
the thrills she could get out of riding, motoring and aviating 
in England, she started on a long trip of exploration in the 
West Indies, at the end of which she went to New York. 

She made a careful study of the Panama Canal, wandered 
through Jamaica and Cuba. She was shipwrecked in a fifteen- 
ton sloop on a reef off the Windward Islands, after nineteen 
hours in a storm which threatened the lives of Miss Jesse and 
the frightened negro crew. She was driven out of one town 
by the plague, and out of another, in San Domingo, by a revo- 
lution—which she stuck out till the rebels began to shell the 
town! 

While in Trinidad, Miss Jesse found that old Fox of South 
America, ex-President Castro, whom she triumphantly inter- 
viewed. Miss Jesse declares that he—well, failed to tell the 
entire truth, for one hour steady, yet never contradicted him- 
self once. 

This perilous trip is but one of the surprises which Miss 
Jesse has shown New York. She has declared that her only 
interest in her own pleasant novel, The Milky Way, is in its 
metaphysics. She has shown herself most interested in politics 
and engineering; and declared herself a suffragette but opposed 
to militancy. 

As to what her next novel, successor to The Milky Way, 
will be, Miss Jesse refuses to commit herself. 


Authors Going to War 


Time no definite word has been received, it is very 





likely that a number of the English writers whose works 
have been successful in this country, are now waiting to 
go to war. Among those who are on the call-list of the British 














William De Morgan 


Whose novel, Wnen Ghost Meets Ghost, was recently gublishbd 





























army are Ford Madox Hueffer, author of Ring for Nancy; 
Ernest W. Hornung, author of Raffles, The Crime Doctor, etc.; 
W. B. Maxwell, whose novel, The Devil’s Garden, was such a 
sensation about six months ago; Edwin Pugh, author of Punch 
and Judy; James Oliver Curwood, author of Kazan, who has 
been a member of the Northwest Mounted Police for many 
years and served in the British army before joining that or- 
ganization; Roger Pocock, well known for his adventure stories; 
Richard Bird, author of The Gay Adventure; Edgar Jepson, 
author of The Intervening Lady, Pollyooly, etc.; Charles Mar- 
riott, author of The Catfish and What a Man Wants, who at 
one time served in the British navy; E. John Solano, whose 
books on Physical Training, published recently in this country, 
are used by the British War Office as a basis for military drill- 
work, and Dr. Francis Tweddell, author of How to Take Care 
of the Baby, who is a surgeon in the British army. Dr. Franz 
Oppenheimer, of the faculty of Berlin University, whose new 
socio-economic treatise, The State, was published in this coun- 
try only a few months ago after arousing international inter- 
est on the other side of the Atlantic, is an officer on the reserve 
list of the German army. Other authors who are at present 
in the war zone are Marie Van Vorst, author of Amanda of 
the Mill and His Love Story; Homer Croy, whose first novel, 
When to Lock the Stable, has just been published, and who is 
making a tour of the world for the Leslie-Judge Company; 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll Lloyd Osbourne; Frederic S. Isham, author of Aladdin from 
The well-known editor of “ The British Weekly” Broadway; Ambrose Pratt, author of The Real South Africa. 








I'll show all my pretty books, 

And you can through the pages look. 
We could all the stories read, 
They’re very pretty, yes indeed. 


The Lonely 
Little Girl 


By William A. Roberts 


LEASE won’t you come and play 
Pp with me, 


I’m as lonely as I can be, 
Though I’ve got a lot of toys, 
I’d rather play with girls and boys. 


I would never lonely be 

If you’d come and play with me. 
We could talk and talk and talk 
‘While we took a nice long walk. 


I wish that you would come and play; 
We could have such a happy day. 

I'll let you play with all my toys; 
Please come to see me, girls and boys. 


Questions 
By William A. Roberts 


She wants to know the whys and wherefores of everything 
she sees. 
The questions that she asks me just make my poor head whirl, 
I’m so glad I’m a boy and not a little girl. 


S ISTER is the most curious little girl that ever could be, 


ANY, many years ago there lived 
M a king who built a wonderful 

city. You already know about 
the great city of Jerusalem that David 
built, in which later stood the temple 
God directed Solomon to build. But fine 
and large as Jerusalem was it could not 
compare with the beautiful and wealthy 
city of Babylon, in which a king by the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar ruled. 


Daniel 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Babylon was green with parks in which 
countless birds sang; it was filled with 
palaces so gorgeous that the sun scarcely 
needed to shine; the place in which the 
king lived was surrounded by gardens, 
which were laid out one above the other 
until the topmost one was far above the 
rest of the buildings in the city. The 
people in Babylon worshipped a god by 
the name of Bel, and a great image was 


set up to this god near the king’s palace. 

Now you are wondering who King 
Nebuchadnezzar was. You have heard 
about a good many kings in these stories. 
Well, he was the king into whose hands 
God let the kingdom of Israel fall cap- 
tive because once again God’s people had 
failed to obey Him. So He said that for 
a certain number of years they should be 
ruled over by a foreign king. Therefore 





THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 





Nebuchadnezzar took the choice things 
away from the temple in Jerusalem and 
brought them to Babylon. 

More than this the king decided that 
a certain number of the boys and girls 
from the kingdom of Israel should come 
to Babylon to live. He chose the chil- 
dren from the best families, and among 
them was a boy whom we know as Dan- 
iel. He had another name, but Daniel 
is much earier to say. 

Daniel was a very handsome boy, and 
he was also gifted. God had given him 
talents of a very special kind. As he 
grew older he was like Joseph and could 
tell people what their dreams meant. 

Daniel had been trained very wisely in 
his youth. He knew that God could be 
depended upon to help him always. So 
he never forgot to say his prayers or to 
do any of the things that God had taught 
his people to do. 

The king was much pleased with the 
good-looking Hebrew boy and he had 
everything that a boy could want given 
to him. When Daniel reached young 
manhood the king gave him an import- 
ant place in the court, and Daniel told 
the king what his dreams meant. 

One of the things that Daniel told the 
king was that God was going to punish 
Nebuchadnezzar for his many sins by 
taking away his mind. For a certain 


number of years Nebuchadnezzar would 
be like a wild beast and would go down 
on his hands and knees and eat grass 


just like the oxen. You would think that 
the king would have done some dreadful 
thing to Daniel for telling him this, but 
Nebuchadnezzar had seen miracles per- 
formed by the God of the Hebrews and 
he had to believe things whether he 
wanted to or not. And sure enough, it 
all happened as Daniel had said, and 
Nebuchadnezzar was crazy for several 
years. Then God decided to give him 
another trial and so He made him well 
again. 

After a while Nebuchadnezzar died, 


and his son come to the throne. The new 
king’s name was Belshazzar, and he cared 
nothing at all for the Hebrew God. He 
wanted to eat and drink all the day and 
worship all the images that he pleased, 
and he did not want to know anything 
about his dreams. So Daniel lived very 
quietly and alone, worshipping the Lord 
as he saw fit. 

But one day Belshazzar had a great 
feast. He called all his lords together 
to come and have a good time. They 
even went so far as to drink from the 
sacred goblets that had been taken from 
the temple at Jerusalem. Suddenly in 
the midst of the feast a man’s hand ap- 
peared on the wall. And the hand 
moved, and as it moved it wrote. The 
words it wrote were very strange, and 
no one knew what they meant. The king 
was frightened and sent for his wise men, 
but nobody could tell him a thing. Then 
the king’s mother remembered Daniel 
and she told her son to send for him. So 
Daniel was called, and he told the king 
that God was very angry with Belshaz- 
zar. So angry was He that He was going 
to destroy him and his kingdom. Bel- 
shazzar was frightened, but he pretend- 
ed not to be, and he gave Daniel beauti- 
ful presents for having told him the 
meaning of the writing on the wall. 

That very night, however, Belshazzar 
died, and then a king called Darius, who 
ruled over the Persians, came and de- 
stroyed the beautiful city of Babylon 
and set up a new kingdom there. 

Darius was very much taken with 
Daniel, and he made him one of the gov- 
ernors of the kingdom. But the other 
governors did not like the king’s affec- 
tion for Daniel, so they plotted to make 
Darius kill Daniel. They persuaded the 
king to say that any one who prayed to 
any god save the king himself during a 
certain period of time should be cast into 
a den of lions. They knew that Daniel 
would go on praying to God. And Dan- 
iel did pray as usual, and the king had 
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to keep his word and throw him among 
the lions. 

Now of course it was a dreadful thing 
to be put into a cage with a lot of hun- 


Daniel in the Den of Lions 


gry lions. But Daniel knew that God 
would keep him. So he went on praying 
and never a lion came near him. They 
all stood off and looked at him, but not 
one attempted to touch him. And when 
the king sent to have Daniel’s dead body 
brought forth, there was Daniel himself 
absolutely unharmed. So the king set 
him free. More than that, Darius him- 
self believed now in Daniel’s God and 
sent word all through the kingdom that 
the God of the Hebrews should be the 
only God worshipped. And Daniel lived 
to be old, and all his days he served the 
Lord. 





Honors to Old Glory 


By Edward Hale Brush 





John Paul Jones Hoisting the Flag on the Ranger 
Sculptural Relief by Charles H. Nichaus 


HE honors to Old Glory at Baltimore during the week 

beginning September 6th bring to mind the principal 

incidents in the history of the National Flag, the sight 
of which, still floating over Fort McHenry, inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write The Star Spangled Banner, just one hundred 
years ago. One of the most notable of these incidents, and 
one which had a great influence on subsequent American his- 
tory, was the hoisting of the National ensign for the first time 
on board a man-of-war. This was when John Paul Jones on 
June 14, 1777, took command of the “Ranger,” at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The incident was one of the most pictures- 
que and significant in the career of the great sea fighter of the 
American. Revolution. 

Twenty-six guns were provided for the “Ranger,” but 
Jones only mounted eighteen six-pounders, as the ship was very 
cranky. It was in the early days of the Revolution and Congress 
was just beginning the creation of a navy. Jones sailed for 
France on November 1, 1777, carrying dispatches that gave 
the important news of Burgoyne’s surrender to the French 
people and arrived at Nantes on the 2d of December, having 
captured two brigantines on the voyage. He placed the dis- 
patches, written by Washington and Jefferson, in the hands of 
Franklin and the receipt of the intblligence induced King Louis 
XVI “to consider favorably the overtures of the commissioners 
of the United States.” It was afterward, while still in com- 
mand of the “Ranger,” that Captain Jones received from the 
French squadron in the outer road of Breste the first salute 
from a foreign naval power ever accorded to the American Flag. 

The flag that Jones hauled to the masthead on the day he 
assumed command of the “Ranger” had thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white with thirteen white stars in a blue field. 

The incident has been splendidly commemorated in a 
sculptural panel by Charles H. Niehaus for the John Paul 
Jones Monument at the entrance to Potomac Park, Washington, 
D.C. The relief depicting Captain Jones in the act of raising 
the flag is one of the finest works of Mr. Niehaus, who is fa- 
mous for his truthful portrayals of historic incidents or char- 
acters. It was on the cruise to British waters in the “Ranger” 
that Jones went after the British cruiser “Drake” and when 
that vessel, sailing out of her English harbor came astern of 
the “Ranger” and hailed “What ship is that?” received from 
Jones the famous reply: “The American Continental ship 
‘Ranger.’ Come on, we are waiting for you.” 

The flag of the “Ranger” was made from pieces of their 
best silk gowns by the young ladies of Portsmouth. It was 
the first American flag to be saluted by the guns of a European 
naval power, and Captain Jones carried it with him to the 
“Bon Homme Richard” when he assumed command of that ship. 
It went down with this gallant vessel when she sank at the con- 
clusion of the glorious battle in which Jones, from her decks, 
won his immortal victory over the “Serapis.” 





The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 
Conducted by J ames Melvin Lee 


How Short Stories Grow 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


T THE request of a number of young writers who have 

been following this department, I am going to select 

a short story from the current magazines and show 
how it illustrates some of the principles which have been out- 
lined from month to month. Picking up an advanced copy of 
the October “Harper’s,” which lay on my desk, I ran my eye 
down the titles of the short stories given in the table of con- 
tents. The one which most attracted my attention was “The 
Boy at the Window.” Frankly, had I read the list of authors 
instead of that of the titles, I might have selected some other 
story. However, this tale by Lucine Finch will serve the 
purpose. 

The opening sentence begins: “It had been the custom 
during many years for Old Peter Marston to walk down to his 
big stone bank.” The attention of the young writer has already 
been called to the fact that where the story is largely one of 
character drawing it naturally opens with the leading character 
occupying the center of the stage. The story selected for 
analysis is of this type. 

The bit of dialog given in the opening paragraph, brief as 
it is, illustrates how the spoken word not only arouses the in- 
terest of the reader, but also reveals traits of character. It 
should be noticed in passing that the conversation is natural. 
Master and servant do not speak alike. In addition to the 
spoken word you have the way it was said. 

The story, exclusive of illustrations, occupies five pages of 
the magazine. Practically all of the first page is given to 
character description. At first glance it might seem as though 
some of these descriptive events might have been scattered 
along through the tale. Yet where the story grows out of 
single circumstance (in this case the walk from the house to 
the bank) it is the practice of the best writers to place the de- 
scriptive matter at the beginning. To have put one of the 
descriptive events elsewhere in this story would have retarded 
the action of the story after it was well under way. It must 
be confessed, however, that the first page does not attract the 
attention of the reader and in an all-story magazine the tale 
would probably be among the last read. On the other hand, 
the author wisely gives one or two acts of the bank president 
so that the reader may form his own conclusion and not have 
to take the word of the teller of the tale. 

On the second page of the text the reader is taken, with 
Old Peter, along “the regular trail downtown” to the street 
“where the boy sat at the window.” Marston, for the purpose 
of the story, must have to pass the window time and time again. 
Yet the author is very careful to keep the time flowing along 
like a story. By way of illustrating how the contributing in- 
cidents are joined together, I may quote the following transi- 
tional phrases: Once he waved. The next day after 
that . until one day. This unconscious intimacy 


had been going on for several months now. In the 
spring of the year. After that day once he 
had stopped. That day he had called. That was 
the morning. And the next day. One day as 
he passed etc. Undoubtedly there were interesting 


incidents both at the house and at the bank, but with two ex- 


ceptions they are suppressed by the author because they added 
nothing to the story. 

The two incidents at the latter place should be noticed 
because each contributed to the progress of the story. When 
Marston called up “Central” to inquire who lived at a certain 
number on a certain street it paved the way, so to speak, for 
asking “the boy at the window” what was his name. When 
Old Peter threw the office boy the price of admission to the ball 
game it led to his giving the boy at the window “what he would 
rather have than anything else in the world.” 

The story illustrates very well two fundamental principles 
which have previously been mentioned. The contributing inci- 
dents are given in the proper order. Each incident is weaker 
than the one which follows, but stronger than the one which 
precedes. By changing the order of the gifts mentioned above, 
the young writer may see for himself the error of such an 
arrangement. 

Evidently, the author has followed the path of the least 
resistance when it was found necessary to unite the incidents. 
The same blue print has been followed as the following quota- 
tions of transition will show: 

“And that is how Chaffo came to sit at the window with 
the boy until,” etc. 

“This is how Old Peter happened to send for his car at 
precisely quarter to nine and take a pale-faced boy, whom 
Penrhyn had to carry in his arms, downtown for a ride.” 

“And this is how Martia stopped making buttonholes for 
everybody else, because Old Peter kept her so busy making them 
for himself.” 

“And last of all, and best of all, this is why Oid Peter 
appeared at his own door late one afternoon with Martia tucked 
snugly under one arm and Ben waiting outside in the car to 
be carried into Old Peter’s handsome and dull library.” 

“The Boy at the Window” is an excellent example to cite 
es proof of the remarks made last month about description in 
stories. There is no attempt to describe places or characters 
which are not important. Of the Marston’s place of business 
ell that is known is that it was a “big stone bank built like a 
temple” (opening paragraph) and of his residence that the 
library was “handsome and dull” (concluding paragraph). 
Neither figures in the story, save incidentally, and hence no de- 
scription is needed. On the other hand, the “regular trail 
downtown” is portrayed more in detail because here is where 
most of the action takes place. Parenthetically, it is too bad 
that the artist did not read the manuscript before drawing the 
illustrations. A side street where children played and got 
under Marston’s feet appears in the illustration like a million- 
aire’s row—childless to the extreme. But this is another story. 

Then, too, one should notice not only the descriptive inci- 
dents about Marston, the banker, on the first page, but also 
the little characteristics woven in as the story progresses. Of 
how much help the walking stick was to Old Peter as he limped 
along the author does not say, but the latter certainly leaned 
heavily on the cane in the description of his character. How- 
ever, this is one of the tricks of the trade and perfectly justi- 
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fiable. In another story an eye-glass, possibly, would have 
performed the same service. 

After the page of the text, dialog is employed to serve 
many purposes. For the most part it is reserved for the high 
lights of the story. As might be expected, fully ninety per 
cent. of the direct discourse comes either from Marston, the 
banker, or from Ben, the boy at the window. In some of the 
other respects the dialog in this story cannot be pointed to by 
way of illustration of principles previously outlined. The verb 
“said” is very much overworked. If a single synonym of this 
word is used in the manuscript it escaped my eye as I read the 
story. Did I not mention it at this time, I am sure a number 
of readers would call attention to page 798, bottom of column 
2: “*You’ll run some day,’ Martia had said, sighing.” But 
in view of the remark just made about “said,” I still think 
that “‘You’ll run some day, Martia had sighed” would have 
been better. Such a quibble, however, would be over a very 
small matter. Often as the verb “said” is repeated, at least 
the story is free from “adverbosity.” 

Of the positive merits of “The Boy at the Window” the 
following things may be said: The theme dramatized is one 
worth while. For stories of this type, it is an excellent ex- 
ample of the unities of place, time and action well worked out. 
The contributing incidents are arranged in the right order and 
lead directly up to the climax. All extraneous matter has 
been carefully blue penciled by the author. Most important of 
all it is a story worth telling. 


Seeing the Story 


MAN visiting in the northwestern part of Canada be- 
A came familiar with a corporal of the Mounted Police. 

He was permitted to see the Guard-Book which is a 
record of police happenings. One entry interested him. It 
read: Date——Instructed by corporal in charge to go to—— 
and arrest——and accused of whiskey running. Found 
men at——and after struggle arrested and returned with 
them to the Post. Respectfully submitted, Trooper John 
Smith. 

The visitor thought he sensed a story and asked the cor- 
poral in charge for the details about this entry. He founa 
that a trooper had been sent out in the middle of a howling 
blizzard to arrest a couple of men who had been running 
whiskey. The trooper went out with horses, rode fifty miles 
across an open country, located the men in a grocery store. 
The trooper went in and in his attempt to arrest the men, one 
of them pulled a revolver. The trooper fell on him and they 
rolled over on the floor. All the time he expected to be killed 
by the cronies in the store, but he finally subdued the man by 
bumping his head on the floor. He then handcuffed him to 
the other man wanted by the Post, dragged both out and put 








Autumn 


them on one horse. They rode back fifty miles through the 
blizzard. 

This occurrence was an everyday thing to the trooper and 
the corporal. It was not, however, an everyday thing to the 
visitor who came from the East with a fresh imagination and 
with the power of visualizing the struggle that lay behind the 
written entry in the Guard-Book. Only a man who knows a 
story when he sees it could have dragged out this great, big, 
human yarn from the corporal. 


An Ellis Parker Butter Blue Print 


oe HEN Is a ’Possum?” by Ellis Parker Butler in the 
W August number of “Everybody’s Magazine” should 
be of special interest to the young writer, because 
it shows how another story has been made from the blue print 
of “Pigs Is Pigs” by the same author. One story revolves 
uround that of ’possums. The shipment of guinea pigs by 
express in the former is changed to that of a ’possum by parcel 
post in the latter. In each instance the contributing incidents 
are bound together by the red tape of a book of official instruc- 
tions. 


Chips and Shavings 


OBERT DAVIS, of “Munsey’s Magazine,’ recommends 

R to young writers a little book, Write It Right, by Am- 

brose Bierce (Neale Publishing Company). It is a 
blacklist of literary faults. 

An experienced writer who Has been camping in the woods 
all summer, told recently how he knew what postage to put on 
the manuscripts he sent to editors. Before leaving on his sum- 
mer vacation, he counted the number of sheets of paper which 
plus the envelope made just one ounce. He then counted the 
number of sheets that made an ounce. He now knew what 
postage to put on his envelope. All he had to do was to count 
the number of pages of a manuscript then add a two-cent stamp 
for the pages plus the envelope that made an ounce and an 
extra stamp for every number of pages alone that made an 
ounce. This little scheme ought to be helpful to writers who 
are away from a post office and do not have a scale for weighing 


mail. 
Shoe Talk 


RITERS who think that the reading public is no 
W longer interested in the plain old-fashioned love 
story should read this notice put up in “Collier’s” 

Shop, September 5, 1914: 
“It has been a long time since we read a good story of the 


love of a young man for a girl. Isn’t this sort of story written 
any more? We should like to get hold of some.” 





By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


Have passed, and life has gained 
The hill-top, the peace and poise, 
The joy of things attained. 


een and its great adventure 





The latter fruit is luscious, 


The year has had its quota 

Of spring’s fair fragrant flowers; 
But ripe and rich and glowing 
Are the glad autumn hours. 


The wine is rare and sweet; 
Only the wealth of autumn 


Can make a life complete. 

















Cuddy Yarborough's Daughter* 


ERE is the story of the happy comradeship between 
H a man and a girl, the daughter of an old friend. 

After his wife died, big, jolly Cuddy Yarborough 
was left with his serious, thoughtful little daughter of ten, 
older, it seemed, in some respects, than himself, and he became 
great chums with her. Together they rode and hunted and 
frolicked with the dogs. Sam Bailey, just home on leave from 
Africa, renewed his intimacy with them, and the three idled 
away the autumn months with joyous unconcern. 

Sam went back to his commission in the tropics. Cuddy 
Yarborough died suddenly, leaving his affairs “in a bit of a 
muddle,” and Vi entirely alone. But she depended on Sam to 
save the old Yarborough house from being sold. Always a 
grave person, now that she was grown up, she seemed plainer 
than ever. Astonishingly obedient in doing what seems to be 
her duty she took the place of a governess in the home of a 
cousin. 

Heroic Sam, whose health had been ruined by his life in 
a hot climate, came back to live in England, and to find that 
he and Vi cared a great deal for each other, after all, which 
gives the surprising turn to this excellent love-story. 


Fair Haven and Foul Strandt 


AIR HAVEN AND FOUL STRAND bears upon its 
F cover the name of August Strindberg; and the reader is 

thereby prepared for the nature of what lies within, for 
Strindberg is of those to whom human life is tragedy, and his 
books are invariably pictures of pain and suffering. 

The present volume is divided into four parts. The first 
contains a masterly analysis of a quarantine doctor, who “be- 
longed to the eccentrics who feel uncomfortable in life and 
are never at home in it,” and of his friend, the village post- 
master. The next two parts are stories told by the doctor to 
his crony on two successive Saturday evenings. Then comes a 
story unrelated to the rest of the book, except in the general 
matter of its outlook upon life. 

Like Thomas Hardy’s heroine, who found “sorrow and 
sickness of heart at last—that’s the end of all love, according 
to Nature’s law,” and who “wondered if there were one world 
in the universe where the fruit had no worm and marriage no 
sorrow,” Strindberg is ever constrained to set off the sordid, 
ugly disillusion of most marriage, as he sees it, against the 
luminous vision of marital happiness born and nourished in the 
human heart by its great yearning. He gives us some vital 
analyses of marriage and what he conceives to be its inevitable 
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friction. He takes the little nothings out of which misunder- 
standings are hatched, and with a wonderful skill he shows 
their potency. We look on at painful, pitiful scenes and the 
rages of unbridled, but very real, people. His mastery of the 
psychology of the incident is truly marvelous, though the rela- 
tion of incidents is not always satisfactorily worked out. There 
is a tendency to jump from one to another in an implication 
that they are necessarily sequent, whereas because of the ab- 
sense of intermediate steps we are not always sure of that ne- 
cessity. 

Fair Haven and Foul Strand is essentially a book for real- 
ists; and they that are eager to look upon life without equivo- 
cation will welcome it. “This is not all of life,” they will say, 
“but it is a phase of it. It must therefore be taken into ac- 
count; and this is an able presentation.” But those who draw 
their skirts aside from reality, choosing rather a dainty ex- 
purgated world of their own imagining, will find the book noth- 
ing other than a source of horror and disgust. 


The House* 


TV ciasin the earlier works of Henry Bordeaux have been 
pleasing and not without merit, one is not prepared by 
them for the high degree of excellence which marks 
his new novel, The House. Here in a rare mixture of charm 
and fidelity to truth we have the story of a boy; but it is not 
the sort of boy story to which we are accustomed. It deals 
not with a boy’s pranks to amuse us, but with the dynamics 
of a boy’s soul to rouse our thought into activity. Unlike other 
books about boys, this one regards its hero as a complex being, 
and shows the gradual unfolding of his nature under the va- 
rious influences to which he is subjected. His father, a man 
of very forceful character, is strongly conservative. He be- 
lieves in the family as the unit of civilization, in the significance 
of religious observance, and in the value of obedience to author- 
ity. The boy comes under the influence of his grandfather, 
who represents the other extreme of thought. The old man is 
an individualist of the most marked type. He scoffs at re- 
ligion, regards the exercise of authority as insolence, and holds 
that the only law is the law of one’s own nature. Through 
him the boy is weaned away from his father’s spirit of pater- 
nalistic government. M. Bordeaux’s attitude is patently that 
this is much to be regretted; he evidently believes in the soli- 
darity of the family, and the relative subjectivity of the in- 
dividual. It is a losing case in this our twentieth century, 
though M. Bordeaux has ably presented it. Yet those among 


‘us who would support the cause of individualism against the 


author of The House will find implicit in his arguments on the 
other side one very profound truth which is their own as well 


*The House. Duffield & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 
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—that freedom consists not in an unrestrained following of the 
inclinations, but in the careful independent exercise of the ever 
laboriously developing judgment. It is this which the rabid 
individualist is iikely to overlook, and it is this also which the 
paternalist forgets when he inveighs against a liberty that 
he fails to distinguish from license. 

The House is fiction of a high order, and it is to be hoped 
it will meet with a wide and appreciative audience. 


Berenice Skidelsky. 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin* 


HE later tales of Samuel Merwin have a picturesque set- 

| ting in the Orient. His Anthony the Absolute and now 

The Life of Miss Austin are both clever novels of Amer- 

ican adventures in the Far East, and of the experiences that 

the man and woman from the Occident are likely to encounter 
among the yellow people of China and Japan. 

There is a touch of the unusual and unconventional in this 
story of a plucky American girl that wins the interest in the 
very first chapter. Miss Austin is a girl after one’s own heart, 
and just a trifle more so. Her temerity in seeking adventure 
in strange places leads her into some thrilling situations, from 
which she escapes as the sane, delightful girl she is naturally 
would escape. For the right kind of woman can generally find 
@ way out—or if she cannot find the way herself, she can find 
a man who will do the planning for her. 

Mr. Merwin’s novels lay no claim to the dignity of deeper 
studies of psychology, but they have the zest of adventure clev- 
erly woven with a love-interest which makes them delightfullv 
readable. 


A Knight on Wheelst 


HERE was once a little boy whose uncle taught him to 
believe that no good could emanate from a woman. Then 
the uncle proceeded to greet a strange lady who made 

her way into his library one day, in a manner that left the 

‘ small boy nonplussed. “If that’s the kind of thing he’s going 
to do,” he reflected, “he won’t need me any more.” Whereupon 
he ran away, and walked and walked until he was very weary. 
He came to a gate and then another gate, and out of the second 
gate plunged a remarkable automobile driven by a still more 
remarkable kind of man. 

Well, this was what happened: the boy and the man be- 
came friends, and the boy went to live with the man. He 
learned a good many things, and when he was old enough he 
went into an automobile manufacturing plant to learn the busi- 
ness. He succeeded, but all his life he kept the poetry in his 
heart. So that when the girl came he was ready. 

It is the most charming of the stories Ian Hay has written. 
It is original in idea, and clever in execution. Its quality is 
above the average. Those who like good fiction, a bit odd—of 
the flavor of Farnol and Hutchinson—will be pleased with 
this book. 


Ashton Kirk, Special Detectivet 


HE adventures of the private detective, Ashton-Kirk, 

{ have already afforded a wide circle of readers a good 
deal of pleasurable diversion. In the unusual situations 
created in this book devoted to his most recent exploits, there 
are more than a few thrills, and a lot of possibilities for 
guesses. As is generally the case, suspicion is directed away 
from the real culprit, and the reader is held in suspense until 
the finish. However, all that happened in that faraway castle, 


*The Charmed Life of Miss Austin. By Samuel Merwin. 
The Century Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

+A Knight on Wheels. By Ian Hay. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

tAshton Kirk, Special Detective. By John T. McIntyre. 
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where a man, for no apparent reason, spent his life in a con- 
tinuous tremble, was so deeply strange that it does not for 
one moment lose its hold on the reader’s interest. 

Kirk is a rather winning character, somewhat more human 
than the customary detective, and working with a surety that 
is not too sure to be real. It would be a thrilling story to 
tell, but since the author has done the telling with such a large 
measure of ability, we would recommend that the reader’s at- 
tention be given to him rather than to us. 


The Choice of Life* 


HE wife of M. Maurice Maeterlinck shows herself to be 
something of a kindred spirit to her husband-poet and 
philosopher, in this her first venture into the field of 

fiction. The Choice of Life is full of delicate shades of feeling 
and that gentle probing into the soul of things that has always 
marked the work of M. Maeterlinck. 

The story is frail in plot, but replete as well as complete 
in detail. A wealthy woman discovers a beautiful peasant girl, 
and takes her out of her sordid environment and gives her all 
that the naturally well-born girl of means would have. How 
she is disappointed in her experiment, and the effect that it 
all has on the girl gives the story and its climax, which is 
happier than one would at first expect. 

Madame Maeterlinck knows life and loves people; she has 
the poet’s insight and the artist’s eye for color. Her work is 
really an admirable study in feminiity, and while it will 
scarcely make an appeal to the, reader of popular fiction, it 
will undoubtedly find a large number of appreciative readers 
among the discriminating. 


The Story of Duciehurstt 


HIS is a rather shallow attempt at a mystery story, not 

l at all absorbing, but on the whole disappointing to those 

who naturally look forward to a good piece of work 

from Miss Murfree. This is not to say that the work is poor, 

for in atmosphere and character it has the same excellence 

that all the books by this writer have, but in the matter of 
plot and interest and dramatic situation it is lacking. 

The mystery of Duciehurst involves the affections of a 
rather frivolous woman, who gave up a son of the Ducies to 
marry a far wealthier man, who, by a trick of circumstance, 
becomes the owner of Duciehurst. The attempt to prove that 
the Ducies had been done out of their family inheritance leads 
to numerous complications and at last to tragedy. 


The Prince of Graustarkt 


1: this newest Graustark story, Mr. McCutcheon has 









followed the adventures of the son of that Princess of 

Graustark who married Lorry, the American, in the first 
popular tale. The youthful Prince of Graustark, orphaned 
when he was a small child, is now the ruler of the petty 
province, and comes to America to visit the Truxton Kings, 
who, you will remember, have already been associated with the 
history of Graustark. At the same time, the ministers of the 
Prince are negotiating an important loan, and a wealthy 
American by the name of Blithers comes to the rescue of the 
small kingdom out of his private means. 

Blithers is a character for sure. Moreover, he has a 
daughter, and it is his firm intention that the Prince of 
Graustark shall marry that daughter. But Maud Blithers has 
a mind of her own; the Prince of Graustark has another, and 
a very entertaining comedy results. 


*The Choice of Life. By Georgette Le Blanc. 
& Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+The Story of Duciehurst. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

tThe Prince of Graustark. By George Barr McCutch- 
eon. Dodd, Mead and Co. $1.35 postpaid. 
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We shall not tell the outcome of the story, for Mr. 
McCutcheon springs it as a surprise, and we would not spoil 
it, but at all events it is a quick-moving, mightily amusing little 


tale, up to the Graustark standard, and commanding a like 
audience. 


How It Happened’ 


NCE more Mrs. Bosher writes a sweetly touching little 
O love-tale, in which a small girl plays the fairy god- 
mother to a man and woman foolishly estranged. 

Carmencita is a charming small girl of the slums, a kind 
of Anne of Green Gables and Rebecca combined. She has a 
fine old musician for a father, whose increasing loss of sight 
gives him many an anxious moment over his poorly provided- 
for little girl. 

The Christmas that brings to Carmencita an answer to 
her prayer for “something to happen” is a wonderful experience 
for both the old man and his child, and the love that Carmencita 
is enabled to restore to an exacting young woman and a 
discontented young man flowers under the cedar to the music 
of merry voices wishing each other “A happy Christmas.” 


Commodoret 


HERE is something intensely maternal and yet eternally 
l young in this story of the boy who born “in the Service,” 
and who lived to be the pride of a father who rose to 
the rank of Admiral and of friends who had known him from 
babyhood. The boy was called “the Commodore,” and as the 
Commodore the people knew him and so we know him. When 
he was a small boy he developed those characteristics that are 
needed in the navy, and as he grew up and went to the Acad- 
emy and played on the football team and fell in love, he showed 
the same traits of character, so that in the midst of some very 
hard places he was able to hold up his head and look the world 
squarely in the face and come out the winner each time. 

This is the story of a boy, but it is not a boys’ book. It 
is a novel of real life and very real people, and not in a long 
while have we read a book that has so touched us, or that we 
will remember with greater pleasure. The Commodore is truly 
lovable, even as he is truly human, and the people among whom 
he lives are live, happy people who meet the world on the level 
and fight their battles as the right kind of men and women 
will. Mrs. Hoopes wrote a splendid tale in The Sanctuary, 
but she has done a bigger, even better thing, in The Commodore. 





*How It Happened. By Kate Langley Bosher. Harper 
and Brothers. $1.00 postpaid. 
+The Commodore. By Maud Howard Peterson. Lothrop, 
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The Woman in the Alcove* 


HIS is a most original little tale by a writer who is al- 

I ways strong on heart interest, and who always contrives 

to bring out the best that there is in human nature 
through the men and women she depicts in her stories. 

A man who has been very stingy with his wife and family 
in order that he may build up a fortune discovers his wife in 
a fashionable cafe, in clothes that he has never bought for her. 
He infers what most men would infer in the circumstances, but 
instead of confronting her with an accusation he sets himself 
to win her affection anew, and plans a campaign to cut out his 
rival whoever that rival may be. The situation is novel and 
works out to a novel end. The wife is entirely innocent, as 
events prove, and the story comes to a happy and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mrs. Lee writes with a rare charm; her book will appeal 
to those who like tender, touching things. 


The Wall of PartitiontT 


RS. BARCLAY has written a better book than most 
M of her later books have been. It is, in fact, the first 

of her novels since the The Rosary that will stand 
comparison with The Rosary at all. The Wall of Partition 
has the usual Barclay weakness: a superfiuity of preachiness, a 
tendency to treatise-making, and an over-emphasized senti- 
mentality. In addition to these faults, the new book has a 
touch of melodrama, which now and again spoils the otherwise 
reaching effect. On the other hand, The Wall of Partition has 
a splendidly matured and effective plot; an excellent example 
of characterization in its principal figures, and numerous places 
of pathos and humor that are extremely human. 

There is not the need to tell the story. It has elements 
in it that will preserve the interest better if the developments 
in the plot are not known. But one thing about it will please 
many readers who have not cared for Mrs. Barclay’s more re- 
cent stories; it is not religious in any sense of the word, and 
there is less of the tendency to insist upon a moral than has 
been customary with this writer’s work. The story is a story 
with the love motive strong; the appeal of the book will there- 
fore be wider, and many of those who have been continuously 
disappointed with the development of Mrs. Barclay’s talents 
will find that they can read and enjoy this story. 

*The Woman in the Alcove. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, postpaid. 


+The Wall of Partition. By Florence L. Barclay. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
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Works of General Interest 


is alike tactful and tender. It portrays the Tolstoy 

family life (at first, splendidly harmonious, and then, 
deplorably discordant) in such a way as to spare the father 
without accusing the mother and to pay touching troubles to 
both. 

It demonstrates clearly but charitably, conclusively, but 
affectionately, both the sincerity and the absurdity of the titled 
novelist’s attempts to put himself in the place of the poor. It 
shows that this man, who always had at his disposal servants 
and a riding-horse, who was made ill by a simple change of 
cooks, and who convalesced from his illnesses in princely villas, 
was not cut out for a life of privation and that, for such an 
one, to practice, however honestly, cobbling and other manual 
trades was but playing at poverty. 

In February, 1888, while the Tolstoy family was residing 
at Moscow, Ilia Tolstoy married. He took his young wife to 
the homestead, and there, for a few months, the couple kept 
house simply in three lower rooms. “At the end of March,” 
writes Ilia regarding this sojourn, “my father came to Iassnaia 
and stayed with us until our departure for Nikolskoe. We 
had with us only the aged Maria Afanassievna, who was very 
feeble and whom we had pensioned. We were obliged thus to 
do without personal service. We prepared our own meals, 
drew our own water and took care of our own rooms. Papa 
did all he could to help, but I was quickly convinced that he 
was not made for a Robinson Crusoe existence. It is true 
that he was not fussy and that he pronounced everything per- 
fect. But he was so accustomed to a special regime and to 
special cooking that long habit got the better of him. Even 
before my father was sixty, the slightest variation therefrom 
told upon his health.” 

“Who knows,” he adds, “whether papa would have lived 
as long as he did without Seminone Nicolaevitch, our faithful 
cook? Every time he left lassnaia Poliana and was 
obliged to put up with a cuisine to which he was not accus- 
tomed, his stomach caused him a great deal of trouble.” 

The author of these reminiscences lays much stress upon 
the fact that Tolstoy lost the very two of his numerous chil- 
dren best calculated to exert a salutary and restraining infiu- 
ence upon him, namely, Vanitchka, who died in 1895 at seven, 
and Macha, who died in 1906 barely four years before the 
tragic flight which terminated in his death. 

Vanitchka was the son of his declining years. He loved 
him with all the force of the passion an aged man puts into 
his last paternity, and he seems to have regarded him as his 
spiritual heir and to have dreamed of rearing him in the prin- 
ciples of rigateousness and Christian love, as he understood 
them. “The passing of Vanitchka,” observes Ilia, “was a ter- 
rible bererz.vement for my father. I have often thought that, 
if Vanitchka had not died, many things in his life would have 
been very different. This sensitive and delicate child might 
have «ttached him to his family and prevented him from brood- 
ing over the idea of leaving Iassnaia Poliana.” 

And of Macha Ilia says: 

“My sister Macha was a noteworthy factor in my father’s 
career. To explain their relations, it is necessary to 
go a long way back. 

“Papa had a peculiarity (due, perhaps, to the fact that he 
grew up without a mother or, perhaps, inherent in his nature) 
which, at first, appeared passing strange. He was absolutely 
incapable of a movement of demonstrative tenderness. I say 
tenderness, not cordiality; for cordial my father was in- 
finitely. 


*Tolstoi—Souvenirs de Comte Elie Tolstoi, Un de Ses Fils. 
Translated from the Russian by Mme. Limont-Saint-Jean and 
Denis Roche. Paris, Calmann-Lévy. 
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“In all my life, I never received from him a caress. He 
did not like to kiss his children and did so only as a matter of 
duty, when he bade them good morning. 

“It is easy to understand that we, in turn, could not express 
to him our affection. For instance, the idea of simply nestling 
up to him to kiss him or to stroke his hand would never have 
come into my head. What held me back was, in a measure, 
also that I always looked up to him. His moral force, his 
grandeur, prevented me from seeing in him a simple man, 
often unfortunately, often weary, a poor old man who needed 
tenderness and repose. 

“Macha alone knew how to give her father this tenderness. 
She snuggled against him, stroked his hand, spoke to him soft, 
affectionate words. It was easy to see that this gave him 
pleasure, and he returned her caresses. With her, he became, 
in very truth, another man. 

“Why did Macha alone dare to act thus, and why did no- 
body dare to imitate her? With us, it would have seemed 
forced. With her, it was simple and cordial. This does not 
mean that my father’s other children loved him less than 
Macha loved him. But, in no one of us, did affection have so 
much warmth as in her. 

“Thus the death of Macha deprived my father of the unique 
source of the caresses which, gvith age, had become more and 
more indispensable to him. 

“My sister’s other great force was the extreme strength 
and sensitiveness of her conscience. This trait was even more 
precious to my father than her tenderness. She smoothed 
out all sorts of misunderstandings. She defended the accused 
whether they were accused rightly or wrongly. Macha could 
appease everything and everybody. 

“When I learned, on the 28th of October, 1910, that my 
father had fled his house, my first thought was: Oh, if Macha 
were only alive!” = 

The volume contains, further, an ingenious solution of the 
mystery of Tolstoy’s hegira, pen portraits and anecdoes of 
Tourgenieff and other celebrated Russians and many unpub- 
lished letters, notably a series upon courtship, marriage and 
parenthood written for the benefit of Ilia between the latter’s 
sixteenth and twenty-second year. 

Alvan F.. Sanborn. 


Playing With Love* 


LAYING WITH LOVE is the title of a very powerful 
P drama recently translated from the German of Arthur 
Schnitzler. It is the story of two young “fashionables” 
of Vienna, who, after the manner of their kind, engage the af- 
fections of two girls of a lower class. Mizi, sweetheart of 
one of them, is a sophisticated young woman who knows how 
much credence to give to the declarations of affection made by 
her Theodor. “Like him,” she says, “of course I like him. But 
neither Dori, nor any other man, can say that I fretted myself 
ill on his account; men—the whole lot of them put together— 
aren’t worth that.” Christine, on the other hand, gives herself 
up heart and soul to the flood of emotion that Fritz has roused 
in her; she is too earnest, and too honest, and too lacking in 
worldly wisdom, to distinguish between the real and the spu- 
rious in love. Fritz has become to her the essence of her exist- 
ence; everything in her life is submerged by her love of him. 
But meanwhile Fritz has been entangled with another 
woman, whose husband challenges him to a duel and kills him. 
In a wonderful closing scene, Christine, bereft of her lover and 
disillusioned in her love at one fell stroke, rushes from the 


*Playing With Love. By Arthur Schnitzler. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 
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house; and the curtain goes down upon the lament of her 
father—“I know she will never come back!” 

Typical of Schnitzler’s philosophy is the following bit of 
dialogue: 

KATHARINA—“And what remains then if one did have the 
sort of memories you mean?—Regret!” 

WEIRING (father of Christine)—‘“Well—and what remains 
if she has nothing to remember—if the whole of her life has 
slipped by one day like another, without happiness and without 
love? Is she any better off then?” 

Live fully, urges Schnitzler, and meanwhile develop in 
yourself a sufficiency unto yourself, so that no one’s defection, 
and no adversity can undermine your grasp upon yourself. 

Included in the volume is a translation of Hofmannsthal’s 
“Prolog to Anatol.” It is a poem that is not without charm, 
though it is really the work of Mr. Blackmore, the translator, 
that is before us, rather than that of Hofmannsthal. A poem 
necessarily changes its identity in translation far more than 
does prose, since the music of sound is not alike in two lan- 
guages. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Where No Fear Was* 


N Mr. Benson’s recent book one is impressed by a sense of 
I forced writing—a lack of the usual spontaneity and ex- 

uberance which is one of his most charming characteristics. 
Indeed though it is hard for an admirer of his work to admit 
—the effect produced by this present volume is that Mr. Ben- 
son is writing too much, 

The theme is not one likely to excite much interest, nor 
does the treatment commend itself to one’s judgment as un- 
usually appealing. 

There are, however, a great many favorable things to say 
of the book, as is always the case with anything Mr. Benson 
writes—the beauty and purity of diction especially—the rare 
spiritual insight and understanding which inspire to a broad 
sympathy and universal kindness in dealing with men and 
things and assure one of the author’s desire to help human 
nature along the way of life. 

Mr. Benson says that fear has ever been a shadow 
in his own life and, he believes, in the lives of many men and 
women, notably in Johnson’s, Tennyson’s, Ruskin’s, Carlyle’s, 
etc.; his reason therefore for writing is to study the subject, to 


*Where No Fear Was. By A.C. Benson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 






As Books Open First 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


S BOOKS open first 


see what it all means—‘“I want in this book, if I can, to track 
it to its lair, to see what it is and where its awful power lies 
and what, if anything, one can do to resist it.” 

We have all experienced fears of one kind or another— 


different at different ages and times in our lives. The author 
touches them all and one is astonished to realize how vexed by 
fear human nature may be unless fear is defeated by being 
ignored or in some other way—Mr. Benson suggests work— 
“We cannot get rid of fear by drugs or charms. We have to 
turn to the work which is the appointed solace of man and 
which is the reward rather than the penalty of life.” 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Philosophy : What Is It?* 


SERIES of five lectures by Professor F. B. Jevons has 
,.4 just been issued under the title Philosophy: What Is It? 

The language is untechnical and as simple as the nature 
of the subject will allow. The book deals with the fundamental 
problems of philosophy; an introductory chapter treats of the 
relation between philosophy and science, the four successive 
ones with materialism and idealism, skepticism, applied phil- 
esophy, and the relation of personality to the order of things 
as a whole. 

The volume is of no interest to those who have already 
had the channels of philosophic thought opened to them. Though 
it purports to be “an attempt, not so much to answer the ques- 
tion as to bring out the meaning of the question,” there are 
here and there signs of a distinct choosing of sides. There 
is an evident theological bias in the choice; and the student of 
philosophy will be aware of a certain fragmentariness in the 
premises upon which Professor Jevon’s conclusions are based. 
He will think of much of the material of philosophy that has 
been omitted, and that would have to be taken into account and 
disposed of, before the explanations given could be accepted as 
valid. For example, in concluding the chapter on skepticism, 
we are told that we must “give up skepticism and fall back 
on common sense,” whereas the substance of the chapter by no 
means renders incontrovertible this opposition of meanings; the 
skeptic would not feel himself in the least degree routed. 

The book has a fair value as an introduction to philosophy; 
those to whom the meaning of the term is vague, and its vo- 
cabulary an unfamiliar one, will find it a good beginning. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


By F. B. Jevons. G. P. Put- 





*Philosophy: What Is It? 
nam’s Sons. $1.00, postpaid. 


At love-fingered places, 
So Age is well versed, 
(As books open first), 
In thoughts—oft rehearsed— 
Of old scenes and faces: 
As books open first 


At love-fingered places. 





Notes on London Publications 


By Ralph Wigmore 


HE output of books in September is generally very great, 

I but the war has paralyzed everything. Some, however, 
of the leading publishers have declared their intention 

to carry out their promised program in spite of the gloom of 
war. The season begins with the publication of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Barclay’s new novel, The Wall of Partition. The trade 
recognizes that it owes Messrs. Putnam a debt for running the 
risk of publishing the novel of so well-known an authoress at 
this time, and it is hoped that it may encourage others to fol- 
low their example. It is hoped that another popular novel 
of the season will come out next month by Mr. Heinemann— 
Richard Dehan’s new book, The Man of Iron—a romance of the 
Bismarckian theory, written round the war of 1870. The same 
publisher hopes to have ready next month a new work by Dr. 
Nansen, entitled Through Siberia: The Land of the Future, 


which has an important bearing on the present war. The book 
discusses, among other things, the vast potentialities of the 
country as the chief source of the world’s food supply, and its 
general influence in that connection in the event of Russia 
gaining the upper hand in Eastern Europe. 

An opportune book on /taly’s Foreign and Colonial Policy 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Smith Elder in-a transla- 
tion of the speeches of Signor Tittoni, formerly Italian Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, now Italian Ambassador 
to France. 

War literature still remains the dominating note of the 
autumn announcements. Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 
1812, by Edward Foord, which Messrs. Hutchinson will shortly 
publish, covers much of the ground over which the Russian 
Army is at present operating. 


New Foreign Books 


FRENCH 


HE last of Houssaye’s writings remaining to be published, 

I this is the only one written for the stage. It is a piece 

in one act. The last day at Malmaison, June 29, 1815, 

was one of the most dramatic in Napoleon’s whole life. Just 

after Waterloo, we are shown the effect of the tender associa- 

tions of Malmaison, the struggle in his mind between hope and 

renunciation, and then the contemptious refusal by the Pro- 

visional Government of his demand to be allowed to save the 
country. 


Passé. The career of the great athlete of the Revolution 
is an amazing and dramatic story. On the whole, M. 
Madelin’s judgment is that Danton, who was only thirty-four 
when he went to the scaffold, leaves no impression of baseness, 
while on occasions he gave proof of greatness of soul. He 
probably died before he had given the world his best; certainly 


T is one of the excellent series entitled Figures du 


who know comparatively little about one of the most 

delightful of modern poets, and who wish to learn more. 
The author tells with remarkable impartiality the story of the 
relations of de Musset and George Sand; and he also analyses 
the exquisite work, La Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle. The 
account of de Musset’s last years is done with discretion, and 
adds much to our knowledge of that period of his life. 


E HAVE here a clever close study of what French 
WV provincial life is like in times of peace. Very ef- 
fectively does the author indicate the daily and 


hourly struggle between the Church and the State as exempli- 
fied in every small event in the small town of Guainville. 


T= book may be commended to those English readers 





Le Dernier Jour de Napoleon @ la Malmaison. Par Henri 
Houssaye. (Perrin) 

- Danton. Par Louis Madelin. (Hachette) 
Danton was not a saint, but he was a man. 

Alfred de Musset. Par Maurice Donnay. (Hachette). 


Autour dune Fortune. Par L. Noel. (Grasset) 


GERMAN 


FRENCH translation of a recent German book, and 
A is of special interest to-day as giving a vivid picture of 
the Franco-Prussian war. Captain Tanera was a Ba- 
varian, and we find in his reminiscences the eye for the pic- 
turesque and the humorous to be expected in a south German. 
They have both the value and the limitations of notes 
taken on the spot. We have no military descriptions of battles 
here, but just the daily life of the soldier within the little circle 
of his personal experience. It is the revelation of the German 
mind in its curious combination of candor, sincerity and bru- 
tality. It will have a peculiar interest for French readers; 
but those of other nations will find here what they will not 
find in more ambitious histories of war—a true picture of 
what war means to ordinary people who have the misfortune to 
live among its horrors. 


ITALIAN 


RAZIA DELEDDA is one of the most prolific novelists 
G in Italy, and while for her mise en scene she is always 

faithful to her own country, Sardinia, there is no lack 
of variety in her novels. The brilliance with which she por- 
trays the passionate contrasts in the soul of the people is well 
known, and is again manifest in her latest novel, a tragedy 
of singular power. Bakis Zanche, the father of the hero 
Mikali, has caught his wife in adultery with a servant, and has 
turned her out of doors and forced her to register Mikali, their 
second son, as a bastard. The blight of this double sin spreads 
over the small community. Andrea, the elder brother, commits 
suicide on finding that Vittoria, his bethrothed, loves Mikali; 
old Bakis dies in fierce despair, leaving all his property to Vit- 
toria. They are left with a sense of guilt on their souls and 
the uneasy consciousness that they are enjoying the goods of 
one for whose death they were responsible. They torture one 
another and themselves. A son is born, but it brings no hap- 


Souvenirs Anecdotiques d’un Officier D’Ordonnance Alle- 
mand, 1870-1872. Par Captain Tanera, traduit par Lieutenant 
P. Bachelard. (Berger-Levrault) 

Le Colpe Altrui. By Grazia Deledda. 
Milan) 





(Fratelli Treves, 

















piness; for Mikali, who in poverty had been happy enough as 
a tamer of horses, chafes in married ease. He idles by day, 
and by night haunts the wineshop or the houses of other women; 
yet when he makes up his mind to emigrate to America to 
earn an independent fortune, Vittoria will not give her con- 
sent to his leaving. The interview that decides this question 
is one of the most moving passages in the whole book, and shows 
very great psychological insight, indeed the whole work is of 
very great power and interest. 


national and patriotic as well as an artistic aim. The 
author is obviously one of those who were disgusted by 
the futility and rottenness of Italian politics before the war 


U ston the majority of Italian novels, this book has a 
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ITHIN the forests green and old 


Where great trees stand and flowers grow, 


And colors yellow, green and gold 
Are spread as far as sight can go, 
There songs of wondrous note are heard 
From laughing rill and bee and bird. 


A million notes of joy ring free 
From verdant dell and slope and hill; 

They thrill these haunts of faery glee, 
And charm the sense and drown the will 

Till life but seems a golden dream 

Of joy and song and beauty’s gleam. 
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in Tripoli, and who see in that enterprise a sign of a regenerated 
Italy. The novel is one of antagonisms—the antagonism be- 
tween a husband absorbed in political work and a wife who 
only desires love and pleasure; between the stodgy officialdom 
of the Tuscan and the bold initiative of the southern nature; 
and above all, between a group of idealists, burning to give 
Italy an adequate educational system, a strong fleet, a pure 
administration, increased commercial expansion and political 
self-respect, and the corrupt body of self-interested politicians 
and journalists who retard Italy’s progress for their own ends. 
Those who are interested in Italy will find J Ceminatori a very 
instructive book, especially in view of Italy’s opportunities from 
the present war. 


I Ceminatori. By Giulio Bechi. (Treves, Milan) 





Melodies 


The great green treetops sway and sway 
While soft winds croon their leaves among, 
And brooklets laugh along their way 
Like nymphic maidens fair and young 
Who sit deep in embowered lair 
And twine rare flowers in their hair. 


Oh, deep in forests green and old 
Where great trees stand and flowers blow, 
And colors yellow, green and gold 
Are spread as far as sight can go 
Glad songs of wondrous note are heard 
From laughing rill and bee and bird! 








The True Adventures of 
a Play* 


O BOOK on the theater published 
N within the year has so impressed 

me with its sincerity as this. It 
is filled with a piquant humor, with a di- 
rect frankness, and with a wholesome 
truth—all of which will do much to sober 
the over-enthusiasm of the inexperienced 
dramatist. Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. Mr. Shipman 
wrote a play which he called D’Arcy of 
the Guards; he sent it on its varied 
career, both here and abroad, and now, 
after some years have passed, he sets 
down in veritable sequence all of the 
vicissitudes which befel it. He recalls 
the many conversations with actors who 
considered the play’s production; he con- 
fesses the preliminary trials under the 
guidance of Henry Miller, when parts of 
the manuscript were recast; he describes 
at length his negotiations with George 
Alexander, who appeared as D’Arcy in 
London. In other words, every move 
made in the stage history of D’Arcy of 
the Guards is here recorded. Even Mr. 
Shipman’s contracts are copied in full, 
and typical royalty statements; while, in 
order to make the narrative wholly ver- 
acious, the final page of this interesting 
book reproduces a poster which blazens 
forth the fact that D’Arcy of the Guards 
has at last attained the eminent heights 
of the “movies.” The volume is embel- 
lished throughout with photograph scenes 
from the play and with colored costume 
plates. 

Mr. Shipman’s book in manuscript was 
read to Professor Baker’s class at Har- 
vard. In fact, the Professor of Dramatic 
Literature prefaces the volume with sev- 
eral pages of reminiscence about its value 
to his students. As a narrative only, 
The True Adventures of a Play is told 
in a manner which gives it fictional grip. 
But as an earnest confession from an 
author who has been through the mill, 
it should prove a valuable handbook of 
warning and encouragement to the inex- 
perienced theater author. 

Now and again Mr. Shipman indulges 
in some invaluable expressions of criti- 
cism. These are indicative of his having 
studied the theatrical market well during 
his uncertain tribulations with D’Arcy 
of the Guards. He makes wise appeal 
for some standard in the theater. “TI 
have often wondered at the lack of soli- 
darity, of sympathetic co-operation, of 
disinterested enthusiasm among the men 

*The True Adventures of a Play. By 


Louis Evan Shipman. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Reviewed by Montrose J. Moses 


of my own profession,” he writes. He 
traces the weakness of our theater to 
what he considers to be the ultimate 
cause of that weakness. “In the last bit- 
ter analysis,” he contends, “it is this 
huge, crude, inchoate mass of theater- 
goers that is in great part re- 
sponsible for the present low estate of 
everything connected with our drama; 
the hideous, uncomfortable theaters; the 
ignorant, illiterate, commercial manage- 
ment; the ill-trained actors; the worse- 
trained authors: the whole sum of our 
raw, unbeautiful, inartistic conditions is 
attributable to it, and to no other cause.” 

His book is replete with human flashes 
also. Take, for example, his first meet- 
ing with the redoubtable “C. F.”—known 
on the billboards as Charles Frohman. 
He is fearless in his estimate of the hu- 
man material from which audiences are 
formed. Instance his arraignment of 
the mediocre “first night” crowds in our 
theaters, and incidentally his scolding of 
those cultured representatives of the com- 
munity who give no strength to the 
theater. 

On the whole, Mr. Shipman, in The 
True Adventures of a Play, has told his 
own experience in the hope that he may 
strengthen the patience which all writ- 
ers for the theater should cultivate. The 
book is delightfully written. 


The Continental Drama 
of To-Day* 


HIS is an age of being told how 
I and where; a whole literature of 
such character has sprung up with 
the spread of popular interest in the arts 
and sciences. The concise manual is the 
prop and mainstay of all our literary 
clubs whose one object is to understand— 
to understand quickly at that, and with 
no mental inconvenience—what is going 
on in the world. Take the matter of the 
theater alone: there are minds that can 
not grasp what the modern dramatists 
are striving for in content or in construc- 
tion, and they must be shown a blueprint 
of analysis. There are other minds too 
lacking in initiative to find references for 
themselves, but must have such refer- 
ences all picked out and ready for them. 
Some minds there are also too inert to 
ask questions regarding what they have 
read, but must have questions asked them 
before they respond. 
For such an audience, Mr. Clark has 
rendered inestimable service. He has 
*The Continental Drama of To-Day: 


Outlines for Its Study. By Barrett H. 
Clark. Henry Holt. $1.35, postpaid. 






taken twenty-four continental dramatists 
and, devoting a few pages to each, has 
furnished biographical and bibliographi- 
cal facts about each. In addition to 
which he has analyzed a few typical 
plays—in all, forty-one. There is no 
denying Mr. Clark’s understanding of 
the modern drama. But in his capacity 
as guide, the impression given is one of 
automatic precisions, with a minimum 
amount of luminosity. Modern drama is 
much more organic when viewed through 
the medium of Huneker’s Iconoclasts. In 
The Continental Drama of To-Day, we 
have only the skeleton, the dry bones 
with no flesh and blood. 

But each bone is named; Mr. Clark 
has done his dissecting well. He has 
done for clubs what W. L. Fleming did 
for Shakespeare enthusiasts some years 
ago. He has prepared a physiology of 
appreciation. I do not doubt the useful- 
ness of such a book to unimaginative stu- 
dents; it Will undoubtedly get them safely 
along the road of appreciation. Never- 
theless, I do hope that some day Mr. 
Clark will utilize his knowledge of the 
drama and of the theater in more crea- 
tive channels. The uninspired contribu- 
tors to The Bullein of Bibliography will 
tell us where to find things—that’s the 
self-appointed duty of the modern 
library. Knowing Mr. Clark as I do, I 
realize that he is not uninspired, and evi- 
dences of this fact are to be found even 
in such a diagrammatic volume as he 
has published. His cursory statements, 
with chance coherency and little cohesive- 
ness, are more or less perfunctory, re- 
peating in large measure the truisms of 
Freytag and Price, and concretely ap- 
plying these truisms. I can detect on 
many pages of this book certain irrita- 
tion over the limits of its design. Mr. 
Clark knows that the dramatic writer is 
never so self-conscious as the academic 
mind supposes, that he never uses the 
technical jargon the lecturer on technique 
accredits him with. The analysis of 
symbolism as seen in The Sunken Bell, 
in its tabulated form will aid some minds. 
But I would much rather have stress put 
upon the type of mind conceiving The 
Sunken Bell, than have a war-map of the 
play detailed for me. A play is only 
worth analyzing as it relates to a type 
of mind or to the exploiting of an idea, 
or as showing distinctive technique. 


Whatever leading questions Mr. Clark 
might ask regarding Maeterlinck, for 
instance, may to-morrow be challenged by 
questions just as pertinent, asked by 
X, Y and Z. But Mr. Clark goes on the 
assumption that X, Y and Z will not ask 















them; and as a Chautauquan lecturer, he 
ought to know! 

This volume will later be followed by 
one on British and American Drama of 
To-Day. It is significant that in the 
eyes of both the author and the publisher, 
a book on continental drama should be 
needed before the English writers are 
discussed. 


Second Nights® 


R. RUHL is an impressionist; 
M with words he sketches in free, 

soft lines reminiscent of Everett 
Shinn. I would advise all those who are 
seeking for theatrical atmosphere to read 
such chapters in Second Nights as “Sa- 
maritans Unsung” and “On the Bowery 
Again”; in these Mr. Ruhl displays a 
facile brush and a colorful one also. 

But one has to look carefully in this 
book for the critical comments; these are 
very scattered, and hang on a slendor 
thread of unity; they indicate only too 
distinctly that after some years of serv- 

*Second Nights: Peo 
the Theatre To-Day. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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HESE are the things that gladden me— 

I The little common things of earth; 
A snatch of some old melody, 

The wonder of a snowdrop’s birth; 


The tiny gas-jet’s fitful flame 


A string of seaweed by the rocks, 

A little sail, far off and faint— 
Or down among the dingy docks 
A bit of bright vermilion paint. 


And sc I care not what I reap, 


LITTLE THINGS 


ice on “Collier’s” as dramatic critic, Mr. 
Ruhl has attempted to bring his isolated 
opinions together in order to illustrate a 
point—the point usually being expressed 
in the titles to his different chapters. In 
Mr. Shaw Revisited he presents the only 
well-argued proposition in his book, and 
he handles his defense of “G. B. S.” with 
gusto. 

Now, I do not want to take away from 
my admiration of Mr. Ruhl as a critic. 
I agree with his standards, I recognize 
his equipment. But I am estimating 
Second Nights as a book about the the- 
ater. There is in it much wit, much 
irony, much sympathy, yet it fails to 
satisfy because of its insufficiency of 
analysis, as in The Great American Play, 
and because of its careless arrangement, 
as in the chapter on Belasco. Whenever 
he states his belief, he does so unflinch- 
ingly, even though its force is lost in an 
abundance of picturesque narrative. He 
takes a splendid attitude toward the 
“new” drama, but descends to banter at 
the moment he is most serious, as in his 
description of Drury Lane melodrama. 

The man who can write of Maud Ad- 
ams’ acting as capable of making “nice- 





Little Things 


By Ella M. Ware 





Above the old fruit-vendor’s stand— 


The patter of a soft spring rain 


Or wash of pebbles on the sand; 





What failure or success life brings, 


If only I may always keep— 


The Joy of Little Things! 


These are the things that light my way— 
A sudden glance that love may send, 

The laughter of a child at play, 

The firm, warm handclasp of a friend. 





ness exciting,” should sometimes forget 
that he is a journalist, and should main- 
tain that same pungent critical attitude 
to the end. But his entire chapter on 
“Babbie” would make Shaw cry his senti- 
ment to shame. The man who can in 
such a line as “a sort of extension of 
one’s real life” define the essential char- 
acter of the “new” drama, should feel 
himself untrue to the critic in him when 
he attempts contrasts wholly incongruous 
with the subject at hand. 

In other words, after reading Second 
Nights, I wish that Mr. Ruhl, the fiction- 
ist, and Mr. Ruhl, the critic, had not be- 
come so mixed up in each other. Drain 
this book, and the sediment of good criti- 
cism is of the best, but it is small in 
comparison with the fluid style which 
represents Mr. Ruhl’s fictional observa- 
tion of the theater. Second Nights is in- 
teresting, but because of its hybrid char- 
acter, it will be of small value in the 
future. We would like to read a novel 
by Mr Ruhl, and also a real full-voiced 
book of essays in criticism. He shows in 
the present volume, that he might do 
both. 


A purple shadow—or a splash 
Of sunlight on a whitewashed wall; 

A bunch of scarlet leaves that flash 

Against brown branches in the fall; 








News From the New York Theaters 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of “Contemporary Dramatists” 


A Girl From Utah 


REALLY do not care what the plot 
I is to The Girl from Utah. I just ad- 
vise your seeing it, for it is full of 
daintiness, meaning Julia Sanderson, full 
of graceful dancing, meaning Donald 


Julia Sanderson 
In The Girl From Utah 


Brian, and full of real fun, meaning 
Joseph Cawthorn. The girl might have 
been from any State in the Union, except 
that she is shadowed abroad by a Mor- 
mon. And though this Mormon is not 
Cawthorn, he is mistaken for the gentle- 
man of many wives simply because, drop- 
ping into a restaurant for a cup of tea, 
he finds himself with the Mormon’s hat 
and coat instead of his own. There is 
much pretty music, and the songs are 


sung with Miss Sanderson’s drawling 
manner—as pronounced as a Southern 
accent—and with Mr. Brian’s thin, half- 
talk, half-tonal quality. In addition to 
which there are never-ending verses of- 
fered by Cawthorn, which we applaud to 
see how long the verses will last out. 
Thus an agreeable evening passes. Mu- 
sical comedy can never, to my mind, go 
very far, but Miss Sanderson, Mr. Brian 
and Mr. Cawthorn, in this instance, help 
it a long way. We would willingly sac- 
crifice the ensembles in The Girl from 
Utah, and listen only to those three. 


Hippodrome Extravagance 


HE Hippodrome always gives me 
more than I want at a sitting; it 


piles up color on color, it offers 
scene after scene, it introduces acrobat 
after acrobat, and the only silent factor 
in it is Marceline, who works hard and 
says nothing. The European war doubt- 
less suggested the general scheme for the 
Hippodrome show this year. Symbolic 
History, grasping a well-worn volume, 
passes from episode to episode, explain- 
ing the significance of each panorama. 
Thus the Hippodrome aims to become 
educative. We are shown the dawn of 
civilization, the jungle folk, the Romans 
and Barbarians The Crusaders pass be- 
fore us, and in glittering pageantry, we 
are treated to a medizval joust— a mix- 
ture of tin plate rattle and splintered 
wood. But the scenic and color effects 
are gorgeous. 

With marvelously swift transforma- 
tion, History passes us on to Versailles at 
the outbreak of the French Revolution; 
amidst threatened uprising, the nobility, 
splotched in delicate colors along the 
immense stage of the Hippodrome, go 
through the intricacies of the minuet, 


and then the rough citizens of Paris rush 
on to spoil it all, carrying with them 
Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. 

Next, History points to a Southern 
mansior® during Civil-War times; we 
have before us Confederate soldiers, 
darkeys, the inevitable Union officer born 
on Southern soil; and the characters 
shout aloud their innermost thoughts so 
that the occupier of the farthest seat in 
the topmost gallery may share their per- 
turbations. There is much buncom about 
patriotism in these Hippodrome shows 
each year, but I suppose that is largely 
because of the mad frenzy with which 
the quietest remark has to be uttered in 
that cavernous place. The American 
Consul in Mexico, as he is pictured in 
“The Wars of the World,” waves his 
arms and froths at the mouth, and our 
sailors rush down the middle aisle in 
their attack on Vera Cruz, and there is 
a generous popping of guns as well as 
explosion of bombs. But when every- 
thing is cooled down, and the house is 
full of the fumes of powder, we don’t 
quite blame the Hippodrome Mexicans 
for insulting the Hippodrome Consul! 

There are all kinds of wars illustrated 
in this rich spectacle so lavishly offered 
by the Shuberts. There are dances typi- 
cal of the war of the elements; there are 
scenes illustrative of the war of sports, 
and some Olympic champions show how 
easy it is to lift weights, and spin human 
beings around on their necks and heads. 

The evening at the Hippodrome pro- 
gresses toward the verge of another day. 
The water tank plays its part, the or- 
chestra in darkness and in light toots 
forth common but stirring music, remi- 
niscent of every tune in the universe. 
The visitor who has never looked upon 
the like of such a show should by all 
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From On Trial 


means see it. It is diverting, but it is 
too large a feast. One is gorged with 
color, and one goes away with the din, 
turmoil and varied sensation of nothing 
in the brain. It is an ingenious spectacle, 
this Hippodrome show—one of the best 
yet given. 


The Unanimous Verdict 


N ORDER to understand the success 
I of On Trial, it is necessary to be told 

something of its mechanical clever- 
ness, and its structural unusualness. The 
main story deals with a murder trial 
wherein the jury is put into possession 
of all the facts leading to the crime. 
The circumstantial evidence is marshalled 
before the jury, and at the same time 
before the audience. Witnesses are call- 
ed into the box—the defendant’s daugh- 
ter, his wife, the dead man’s widow, and 
so on; and in the midst of their evidence, 
one by one, the scenes are changed, from 
the court room to the enactment of those 
crucial moments leading to the crime. 
The dead man’s widow (Helene Lack- 
aye) is telling of the murder when, with 
a moment’s darkening of the stage, the 
scene transforms itself from the court 
room to the library of Gerald Trask 
(Frederick Truesdell) just before the 
shooting. What transpires there is what 
the dead man’s widow tells the jury. We 
see the defendant actually shoot Trask, 
and as far as evidence goes the situation 
becomes precarious for him. But when 
the defendant’s daughter is called into 
the box, and while she is telling of mat- 
ters that transpired at home just before 


the murder, we are carried into that 
house by a swift change of scene, and we 
note that the defendant’s wife (Mary 
Ryan) has been having some shady trans- 
actions with Trask. This evidence, as 
enacted, indicates that the defendant did 
not go to Trask’s home to rob him, even 
though ten thousand dollars was missing 
from the safe before which the dead man 
lay, but to make him pay the penalty of 
his wild acts. The jury now is confront- 
ed by the quandary: what claim had 
Trask on the defendant’s wife? 

It seems that immediately after the 
murder, the wife had disappeared; she 
could be traced nowhere. But hearing 
of the trial, and realizing her husband’s 
danger, she suddenly comes to court in 
order to give her evidence. This evi- 
dence is what transpires in the next scene 
—a hotel room thirteen years earlier, and 
the events indicate Gerald Trask’s be- 
trayal of the girl, and her rude awaken- 
ing. The jury now realizes that all these 
years Trask has held this over the wife 
of the defendant, threatening to ruin her 
husband if she should divulge the past. 

During these scenes, the defendant sits 
before the judge, agonized by what he 
hears and sees. The réle is well acted 
by Frederick Perry, while some distinc- 
tive work is done by the District Attorney 
(William Walcott) and the defendant’s 
counsel (Gardner Crane). The final 
scenes show the workings of a jury try- 
ing to reach a verdict when one man 
holds out against eleven votes for acquit- 
tal. The points are cleared up one by 
one, and the men stand agreed that it 
was justifiable homicide, but the foreman 


ot 


cannct clear from his mird the doubt 
that the defendant was partly prompted 
in his crime by the desire to get that 
ten thousand dollars. So the court is 
assembled for the further instruction of 
the jury. The defendant’s counsel re- 
calls the dead man’s secretary who struck 
down the defendant just after the mur- 
der, thereby breaking the defendant’s 
arm. According to the physician’s testi- 
mony, the resistance offered by the de- 
fendant, his tearing a certain implicating 
card in two—all of which was so graphi- 
cally described by the secretary, were im- 
possible, considering the shattered state 
of the arm. By a process of rapid fire 
question, it is suddenly revealed that the 
secretary is the thief. And so the de- 
fendant is acquitted at the moment when 
the final curtain drops. 

This, therefore, is simply a dramatiza- 
tion of a typical newspaper murder case, 
but it is done so cleverly by the author, 
Elmer L. Reizenstein, that its common- 
placeness is totally lost amidst the in- 
teresting mechanical maneuvering of the 
evidence. I contend that a decade ago 
it would have been folly for a dramatist 
to play tricks with the time element as 
is done in On Trial. At best, “cut back” 
scenes, though attempted long ago in 
melodrama, are difficult to follow unless 
shown rapidly; the excellent stage man- 
agement in this play enables the audience 
to adjust itself to the change without 
confusion. I contend that theatergoers 
are trained for such a piece as On Trial 
by the motion picture play which shifts 
its scene here, there, and everywhere for 
the elucidation of plot. The mind has 
been trained to co-ordinate three or four 
scenes in order to intensify a certain mo- 
tive or justify a certain action. Mr. 
Reizenstein has cause to congratulate 
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himself on a thoroughly original piece of 
stagecraft. On Trial, adequately mount- 
ed and acted, is deserving of a long run. 


Another Detective Play 


NDER COVER has to do with the 
| smuggling of a necklace through 

the Customs, and the showing up 
of an official as the Prince of Grafters. 
The special case is handed over to Deputy 
Daniel Taylor who proceeds to let Steven 
Denby through the Customs and trails 
him among friends in Long Island where 
he sets on his track one Ethel Cartwright, 
whose sister the detective has discovered 
implicated in the theft. This discovery 
the Inspector holds over the other sister 
until she consents to aid him in catching 
the smuggler of the necklace. Some- 
where in the hidden spaces known only 
to the detectives, a mysterious “R. J.” 
is also working on Customs’ cases, and 
it is the ambition of Deputy Taylor to 
outwit him if he can. The inevitable 
happens: Miss Cartwright falls in love 


with Denby, and every time she threatens 
to give up her share in tricking him, the 
Inspector holds over her the arrest of 
her sister. 
scenes, Denby showing the necklace at 
crucial moments, deceiving Miss Cart- 
wright into the belief that it is in her 
grasp, hiding it here and then there, and 
creeping behind doors to watch the out- 
come. 
Lupin” drama rolled into one. 
shooting of pistols, ringing of burglar- 
alarms, threatened compromising of Miss 
Cartwright in Denby’s room, where she 
has slipped in in order to take the neck- 
lace from his desk, he is finally caught, 
and all seems at an end for this society 
smuggler. 
uty, Denby bribes him to drop the case, 
bribes him with crisp bank-notes, and 
Deputy Taylor succumbs. When he calls 
his men in to explain that there has been 
a mistake somewhere, Denby turns the 
tables; he reveals himself as the real 
“R. J.,” the detective who has been after 
Taylor’s scalp some months, knowing him 


We pass through exciting 


This is a “Raffles” and “Arséne 
After 


But left alone with the Dep- 


to be one of the biggest grafters in the 
Customs. All ends happily, even to the 
suspect, Amy Cartwright, whose pecula- 
tions are forgiven. 

The play is a poor product by Roi 
Cooper Megrue, with two redeeming 
points—the surprise at the end and the 
social satire which comes in flashes 
through the delineation of an excellently 
drawn married couple who have all the 
seasoned affection of middle-age and who 
are created with a certain amount of 
thoroughness. The parts were well play- 
ed by Lucille Watson and Wilfred Dray- 
cott. Another well-executed réle was 
Ralph Morgan’s Monty Vaughn, Denby’s 
friend, whose loyal devotion and sincere 
desire to help in unraveling the plot, 
could not overcome a tendency on the 
part of his knees to shake. As for Wil- 
liam Courtenay, he played Denby with 
correctness and sharpness, but with none 
of Kyrle Bellow’s romantic finish in Raf- 
fles. Charitable silence is accorded the 
actress who appeared as Ethel Cart- 
wright. 


The Play in Philadelphia 


: ITH the opening of its season 
W on October 19th, the Little 

Theater comes to the forefront 
of theatrical affairs as the first repertoire 
theater in America based entirely upon 
European standards, and owing to the 
war it has the unique distinction of being 
the only playhouse in the world where 
plays of an international scope may be 
seen this winter. 

The season, which will begin with 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man, a production 
essentially topical, dealing as it does 
with war in Servia, and with militarism 
in Europe, will include besides this some 
notable revivals of Shakespeare and old 
English comedies such as The Rivals, 
while the great playwrights of every na- 
tion will be included in the productions, 
Hervieu, Thoma, Ibsen, Gorky, Houghton, 
Bergstrom, Tchekoff, Hankin, Masefield 
and many others all being represented by 
the best known and finest of their 
dramas. 

Even the company is this year inter- 
national, including as it does Miss Mary 
Servoss, who is thoroughly American; 
Miss Hilda Englund, the Swedish actress; 
Ian Maclaren, who though of Scotch de- 
scent as his name betrays, claims Devon- 
shire as his home; Whitford Kane, most 
skillful of character players, who is an 
Irishman by birth; Wallis Clark, an Eng- 
lishman, and Miss Marguerite Hertz, who 
being from Chicago pronounces herself 
a cosmopolitan! 

Miss Servoss was seen here last season 


By Grace V. Gray 


and is deservedly popular, while Mr. 
Maclaren will be remembered as Miss 
Margaret Anglin’s leading man in her 
Shakespearean revivals. 

Whitford Kane, who has won many 
laurels abroad, created the réle of Chris- 
topher Wellwyn in The Pigeon when that 
play was produced in London, and also 
the réle of Daniel Murray in The Drone 
which he came to this country to play. 
He also had a prominent réle in Hindle 
Wakes, which, by the way, will be one of 
the season’s offerings at the Little The- 
ater, and his debut in Philadelphia is 


eagerly awaited. 


Miss Englund was seen at the Little 
Theater last season and returns to play 
in the Ibsen dramas to be included in 
the repertoire, having been trained for 
these réles by Ibsen himself. 

Both Miss Hertz and Mr. Clark are 


exceedingly clever in their profession, 


while B. Iden Payne will be stage di- 
rector. Mr. Payne is widely known for 


his interest in repertoire and has been 
director both at the Gaiety Theater in 


Manchester, England, and at the Fine 
Arts Theater in Chicago. He is also an 


actor of much ability and completes an 
array of thespians at the Little Theater 
which should make this new season an 
exceptionally fine one. 


But while this will be the permanent 


cast, there will be many additions from 
time to time, since a number of big pro- 
ductions will be included in the reper- 
toire, such productions as heretofore have 


only been seen in Max Reinhardt’s The- 
aters in Germany or the Art Theater 
in Moscow, and which will give to Phila- 
delphia plays which heretofore it has 
been necessary to go abroad to see, and 
which at the present time cannot be seen 
at all—except at the Little Theater! 
Among these plays will be a series of 
one-act plays of all nations which will 
be given in the middle of the season, 
which will end early in May. 


Ian Maclaren 
Wl o will be leading man at the Little Theater. 
Philadelphia 











THE WORLD OF DRAMA 





ITH the opening of Pilate’s 
W. Daughter, on September 28th, 
J the Chestnut Street Opera 
began its season of striking dramas, “vis- 
iting companies” having replaced the 
stock company of last year. 
A more promising opening could not 
have been chosen than Pilate’s Daugh- 
ter, not only because of its magnificent 





Marion Barney 
With Pilate’s Daughter 


scenic effects, but because it is unique 
in every respect. 
Francis L. Kenzel, who is the author 


of the play, has decided literary gifts. 


and is eager to lift the ideals of the stage 
and dramatic workmanship. In this the 
first of his miracle plays he has, in fact, 
shattered all stage traditions in so much 
that all of the seventy-five speaking parts 
of the drama are taken by women. 

The action of the play is of the period 
during and after the crucifixion, and un- 
folds an enthralling story of jealousy, 
fear and remorse combined with a pow- 
erful interpretation of the wondrous love 
and devotion to the cause of Christianity 
that dwelt in women’s hearts in those 
tragic days. 

Pilate’s Daughter has been called “An 
American Oberammergau,” but it com- 
Lines with its religious significance tre- 
mendous scenic effects. .Throughout the 
five acts all the mechanical devices of 
modern stagecraft are brought to play, 
to produce wonders and real illusion for 
the audience, ranging all the way from 
religious miracles to the wonders worked 
by a miraculous rose. In fact, Pilate’s 
Daughter is destined to create much dis- 
cussion among theatergoers and church- 
men alike, and has already aroused tre- 
mendous interest through New England 
where it was first produced. 

Among its cast to be seen here are 
two Philadelphia favorites, none other, in 
fact, than Miss Marion Barney and Miss 
Constance Molineaux, both of whom are 


widely known here for their excellent 
work in stock and also in some of the 
big successes of the past seasons. 

The other seventy-odd members of this 
tremendous company are equally promi- 
nent players and combine to make the 
production a record-breaking one, and one 
which has the triple value of being mag- 
rificent from a stage standpoint, in- 
tensely interesting in its literary aspect 
and vividly appealing in its presentation 
of a religicus subject. 

“It has been my endeavor throughout,” 
says Mr. Kenzel, “to preserve the dig- 
nity of the sacred subject, and treat the 
theme with due reverence, and yet at the 
same time to build a play powerful and 
thoroughly human.” 

That he has accomplished this seem- 
ingly herculean task is readily proved by 
the success of this great spectacle of 
woman—played by women and dealing 
with religion and women’s hearts. 





Peggy Wood 
Who sings Adele charmingly 


Theater, which opened so auspic- 
iously with Adele, will bring to 
Philadelphia some of the biggest dram- 
atic successes of the past year. Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, Potash and Perlmut- 
ter, The Yellow Ticket and many more 
are scheduled for this playhouse, which 
bids fair to set a new record on “long 
runs” with these notable offerings. 
Adele, which began the season, was a 
delightful bit of melody with a light and 
somewhat cynical plot. It introduced 
Miss Peggy Wood to Philadelphia as a 
prima donna. It was only right that she 
should make her debut here because it 
vorce. In the meantime they are brought 
tegether by friends and making up their 
difference set off on “a second honey- 
moon.” Scarcely have they started, how- 
ever, when word comes that the divorce 


To current season at the Garrick 
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was in this city that she scored her big 
success as Gilette in The Madcap Duch- 
ess, and also in this city that the illness 
of Miss Swinburne won her her chance 
to sing the title réle of the opera and 
to obtain a contract to sing Adele. 

Following Adele came that most pop- 
ular of stars, Bruce McRae, playing a 
return engagement in Nearly Married, 
Edgar Selwyn’s delicious farce. The 
story of the play is that of a young mar- 
ried couple who quarrel and seek a di- 
has been granted and friends and rela- 
tives start in pursuit of the couple to 
warn them and are in turn pursued by a 
professional co-respondent who is afraid 
that the reconciliation may deprive her 
of her fee. 

From then on the fun is fast and fur- 
ious, and Philadelphians welcomed the 
return engagement as warmly as they 
welcomed the production last year. Mr. 
McRae is an Englishman, but came to 
this country a number of years ago to 
take up ranching in Wyoming, and 
though he forsook the “open spaces” for 
the stage, he is still a great lover of the 
out-of-doors and admits that he came 
back to work this autumn very reluct- 
antly and with “the call of the wild” 
very strong in his heart. 

Nothing could offer a stronger con- 
trast to the mirth-provoking gaiety of 
Nearly Married than does The Yellow 
Ticket, which followed it on October 12. 

This intensely dramatic play of Mi- 
chael Morton has aroused tremendous 
interest. The play is a strong arraign- 
ment of the alleged persecution of the 
Jewish race by Russian officialdom and 
instantly commands serious attention by 
its grim pictures of a far away land. 

It is at times melodramatic, but skil- 
fully so, and is tense in all its scenes, 





Mrs. Fiske 
Who will present a John Luher Long play 
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while its lines carry both wit and wis- 
dom. Miss Florence Reed, who created 
the leading réle of “Anna Mirel,” is, by 
the way, a Philadelphia girl and was 
educated at the Sacre Coeur Convent 
here. Her grandfather was long identi- 
fied with the Walnut Street Theatre 
while her father, Roland Reed, was a 





Helen Ware 
In The Revolt 


widely-known comedian. Miss_ Reed, 
however, does not take after her father 
in this respect, for she is at her best in 
emotional work. In her present réle 
especially she shows herself an artist in 
denoting the splendidly tragic type of 
woman. One of her greatest successes 
was in The Master of the House and she 
will also be remembered as having 
created the réle of Ramona in The Pain'‘- 
ed Woman, and Illona Kerner in The 


Typhoon. 
ae 


season here has brought to the fore 
such a notable array of prominent 
stars as have begun the year at the 


1: IS seldom that the early autumn 


Broad Street Theater. Beginning with 
Douglas Fairbanks and Miss Patricia 
Collinge in He Comes Up Smiling, last 
month brought John Mason in Drugged, 
a real Owen Davis melodrama, while 
the final week of September brought Miss 
Margaret Anglin in that most delightful 
of comedies, Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
The wit and satire of the lines, the bril- 
liant settings and Miss Anglin’s charm 
combine to make this production one to 
mark with red letters in the dramatic 
calendar, but she is to be followed this 
month by another “red-letter star” in 
Mrs. Fiske, who comes to the Broad on 
October 12th in a new comedy by John 
Luther Long and Frank Stayton entitled 
Lady Betty Martingale, or the Adven- 
tures of a Lively Hussy. It takes one 
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back to the London of the days of Peg 
Woffington and is, as its name suggests, 
full of action and also of wit, while the 
exquisite costuming which such a period 
necessitates is by no means a small pari 
cf the charm of the play. 

lt is a long step from Madame Butter- 
fly, but is said to show Mr. Long (who 
is, by the way, a Philadelphian) in a 
new vein and a charming one, while, of 
course, the genius of Mrs. Fiske needs no 
introduction and the play is said to give 
her ample scope for her splendid emo- 
tional acting. 

At the Forrest Theater the season was 
danced into being with the gaiety of the 
Zeigfeld Follies, which this year contains 
so many Philadelphians in the cast that 
it was a regular “old home week” at the 
playhouse. 

Bert Williams, Ed Wynn, Vera Mich- 
elena, Anna Pennington and Leon Errol 
were all warmly welcomed, as were the 
usual array of pretty girls. The Follies 
were followed by that equally popular 
pair of stars, Montgomery and Stone, 
while on the twelfth of this month 
Around the Clock will begin to “pass the 
time” at the theater. 


*x* * * 


ISS HELEN WARE, the actress 
M now appearing at the Adelphi 

in The Revolt, is, at the present 
time, sadiy lamenting the death of a rea! 
Egyptian scarab. That sounds very muc 
like a press agent story, but quite strange 
to say, it is true. 

The scarab was presented to Miss 
Ware by her mother, who was on a trip 
around the world when she found two 
beetles in the pyramids on the third tier 
in the second level. There happened to 
be an Egyptologist present at the time 
overseeing some excavations and when 
Miss Ware’s mother saw the beetles she 
asked him if she might take them as 
souvenirs. 

At first the Egyptologist and Mrs. 
Remer thought the beetles were dead, but 
after a time they showed signs of life 
and Mrs. Remer wrapped them in cot- 
ton and placed them in a box which she 
placed in the bottom of her trunk, think- 
ing they would smother and die. But, 
much to her consternation, upon opening 
the box in the United States after three 
months had elapsed, Mrs. Remer found 
one live scarab and the shell of the 
other. Apparently the surviving one 
lived on the other from the time it was 
placed there until it was removed. 

The question most important was ho-v 
to feed the insect. They tried bread and 
water and bits of green vegetables, mad> 
a little hcuse out of a small wooden box 
in which it came and went much as its 
old heart desired. The term “o!d” is used 
because the Egyptologist told Mrs. Remer 
that he wou!dn’t be at all surprised if the 
searaks were thonsards of years old. 


Miss Ware says that the scarab very 
much resembles a cricket and they are 
known to live for thousands of years. 
The one which her mother presented to 
her lived in its little house for more than 
three years and the whole household 
had become so attached to it that they 
were in mourning for a long time. 


* * * 


HE season of the Walnut Street 

I Theater in Philadelphia has be- 

gun unusually well, for despite 
the warm weather of September the his- 
toric playhouse has been crowded during 
every performance. 

Among the features of the Walnut 
this season perhaps the most noteworthy 
is the theater’s splendid orchestra, under 
the baton of Mr. Meyer Gorodetzer, a 
Russian musician who has achieved won- 
ders in orchestral work during his three 
years’ efforts in the United States. 

There will be some very good things 
presented during October, beginning with 
Bringing Up Father, a breezy cartoon 
musical comedy, which will close its en- 
gagement of age week on October 3rd. 


Marilynn Miller 
The Passing Show of 1914 at the Lyric 


Following this will be The Round-Up 
for two weeks. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the merits of this mammoth 
Western drama, since it is well known 
to Philadelphians. Commencing on Oc- 
tober 19th, the ever popular production 
of Way Down East, with its wholesome 
comedy and uplifting story, will be of- 
fered for a week. Eugenie Blair, an 
unusually popular actress, will appear in 
a new play this season, entitled A Royal 
Divorce. This piece was first produced 
in Evrope, but has never been presented 
to American eudiences; it fits the pe- 
culiar talents of Miss Blair especially 
well. An Aerial Honeymoon is sched- 
vied for the first week of November, to 
be followed by a colossal production of 
Buster Brown, 












who are well known in the British Isles, but who are 

only just making their bow to American readers, is 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, whose novel, The Three Furlongers, 
published in England under the title of Three Against the 
World, appears this autumn. Miss Kaye-Smith has always 
lived in the Sussex and Surrey country that she describes so 
vividly in her books. She was born at St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
a quiet Sussex coast-town, where she still spends part of each 
year, though her real home is at Dormans in Surrey, where 
The Three Furlong- 
ers was written. She 
began to invent plots 
before she could 
read. “One of the 
earliest things I re- 
member,” she says, 
“is myself marching 
up and down with 
an open book, which 
I could not read, 
and declaiming in a 
loud voice the stor- 
ies I supposed to be 
in it. In those days 
I imagined reading 
to be a recitation by 
some one of what 
they supposed to be 
in the book, as I did 
not think it possible 
for anybody to make 
sense out of the mys- 
tery of print. But 
even when I discov- 
ered that reading 
was not such an im- 
aginative pursuit as 
I thought, I went on with my own compositions in this way, 
and must have recited out loud some fifty or sixty full-length 
novels, of which I have no record but the titles, which I duly 
wrote down. When I was fifteen I considered myself too old 
tc continue this habit, and forcibly broke myself of it. During 
those years I did practically no writing, though I have a 
‘novel’ written at the age of ten, which I remember as an 
achievement of such magnitude that it is rather disconcerting 
to realize that it fills only half a penny account book. I also 
wrote reviews—of my own works. These I would hold up as 
an example to my critics, as their enthusiasm was even wilder 
than their spelling. In those days I had no idea that people 
could have bad reviews. I remember my horror when I first 
saw one—in my eyes it was as terrible a breach of manners as 
if the critic had alluded disparagingly to the author’s personal 
appearance. Alas, I know better now.” 

Knowing the life of Surrey and Sussex folk so well, it was 
natural that the young girl should begin to weave her plots 
against this background, with the natives as the main actors, 
and tramps or vagabonds or gypsies for the more spectacular 
parts. She was a persistent author, and, having kept the 
manuscripts written during her school-days, has actually been 
able to draw on them for much material for her later work. 
“The story of ‘Three Against the World,’” she says, “is taken 
with very little alteration from a ‘novel’—‘Cares of the Field’— 
I wrote when I was a schoolgirl of seventeen. All the principal 


T= most recent ariival of that clan of English authors 





Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


The Young Author of * The Three Furlongers™ 


characters are there, though with more wonderful and romantic 
names, and the chief incidents of the ‘plot.’” 

The story of the publication of an author’s first work, has, 
for the author at least, a romantic charm never equalled by any 
succeeding publications, far more successful though they may 
be. Miss Kaye-Smith wrote her first published book, The 
Tramping Methodist, when she was eighteen. She did not 
write it with the thought of possible publication. “I meant 
it as a birthday present for my mother,” she says, “I was fond 
of binding and illustrating my own books—and it was only its 
length that made me think of it in print. I sent it up to the 
reading branch of the Society of Authors, and it was their en- 
couragement and help that made me go at last a step further 
and submit it to an agent. His (rather unexpected) enthus- 
iasm sustained me through dreary months when my Methodist 
tramped from publisher to publisher and was always shown 
the door. I cannot help a thrill of satisfaction when I think 
that some of those who spurned him have since written and 
asked me to send them my work. At last, to my unspeakable 
joy, the novel was accepted by Messrs. George Bell, who pub- 
lished also its immediate successors, Starbrace and Spell Land. 
My fourth book, Isle of Thorns, was published by Messrs. 
Constable, and the present one appears in England with Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, and in America with Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott.” 

In England Miss Kaye-Smith’s books have attracted the 
attention of all critical readers of the most recent fiction. Star- 
brace and Isle. of Thorns had, until the publication of Three 
Against the World (The Three Furlongers) been the best liked 
and most vehemently discussed. The author was for a time 
a mystery. Then, to use her own words, “it having become 
known to people in general that I was still a girl, and lived 
quietly in the country, they began to wonder how I could know 
anything about the tramps and vagabonds, with their ‘cant’ 
language, who are treated of in both novels. And I am afraid 
I cannot tell them. The knowledge seems to have sunk into 
me, somehow—coming together from a hundred different points. 
I have never, as some of my critics suggested, used a slang 
dictionary. Neither do I ever ‘read up’ any subject I write on. 
Of farming, on the other hand, I have some practical experi- 





Farmhouse at Bovyle 
Where Sheila Kaye-Smith has done most of her writing 
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ence, having stayed a good deal on farms in Kent and Sussex, 
and done my share of hop-picking, hay-making, and looking 
after the animals. I spend as much of my time in the country 
as I possibly can—I hate towns, and find it difficult to stage 
any scene in my books indoors. I have to drag my characters 
out if anything vital is going to happen.” 

Perhaps it is her devotion to country life that has kept 
Miss Kaye-Smith from trying to force her views on the overfed 
British public. She confesses that she is not particularly in- 
terested in politics, and “Woman’s Suffrage,” she says, “when 
it does not annoy, leaves me cold. However, I am intensely 
interested in modern literature, and drama, modern music or 


poetry or art, or anything of that kind. The authors I admire 
and read most are Hardy, Galsworthy, Wells, Shaw and Kip- 
ling, and that very brilliant American writer, Edith Wharton.” 

Undoubtedly she owes much to Thomas Hardy. Her Sur- 
rey has many points of resemblance to his Dorsetshire, and the 
people of the Three Furlongers are own kith and kin to the 
gentry and farmer-folk of Hardy’s Wessex Tales. But if the 
influence of the great master of English country life may be 
discerned, Sheila Kaye-Smith has a vividness and fresh style 
all her own, and a power of character-drawing that give prom- 
ise of placing her among the leaders of English novelists at 
a very early day. 


Eventide Reverie 


By Benjamin F. Paist, Jr. 


AR away down in the valley 
F Lingers the glow of the sun, 
Over each quivering leaflet 
Darkens the day that is done. 


Memories tender and golden, 
Mysteries never made plain; 

Hopes of a circle unbroken, 
Soothing the ruffle of pain. 


Voices soft in the silence 
Call from the Other-land shore, 
Faces love has remembered 
Brighten the visions of yore. 


Sheltering angels of twilight 
Hallow the forested deep, 

Wafting an earth-weary pilgrim 
Into the Heaven of sleep. 


Roses 


By Teresa Hooley 


LL in the sunny garden beds 
The roses raised their lovesome heads, 
Their velvet cheeks to me. 
I knelt as at an altar there 
In adoration and in prayer, 
And kissed them reverently. 


I kissed each rose. It seemed for sure 
The sense of fingers heavenly pure 
Laid softly on my face. 

Rose-petals, red and white and pink, 
Only rose-petals yet I think 


God touched me in that place. 
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If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations—with a 
Victrola you can hear practically all the 
music of all the world sung and played 


by the greatest artists, 
bands and orchestras. 
For within the pages of 
the Victor catalog there 
are more than 5000 vocal 
and instrumental selec- 


tions for you to choose 
from. 


Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Is there not a place for 
a Victrola in your home? 
Some day you will surely 
have a Victrola, and when 
this day comes you will 
immediately realize that 
you have added to your 
home the one thing that oe 
will bring the greatest 
pleasure to every mem- 
ber of your family. 
There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 
to $200, and any Victor dealer will 


gladly play any music you wish, 
to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N., J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co.,Montreal,Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles——the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Magazinedom 
By Warwick James Price 


HILADELPHIA has said little 

Pp (too little!) of her genuine achieve- 

ment in the splendid field of Amer- 

ican letters, and of the pioneer work which 
she did so lastingly well in founding mag- 
azinedom here in the new world. Not 
every town makes history, in spite of the 
fact that so much of it has to be made all 
the time; hospitals seem to be necessary 

| in the present state of human affairs, so 
probably it’s a first rate thing to be sup- 

| plied with a plenty of them; where one 
man clamors for a creed another is as 

| vociferous for a trolley transfer, and 
politics are as the breath of one’s nos- 
trils here in this machine-made, union- 
ized land—wherefore it was eminently 
justifiable to talk loud and long of all 
these things. But was it not also well 
| that she should have told how, between 
| 1740 and 1840 (to speak in “round num- 
_ bers”), Philadelphia editors and publish- 
| ers sowed the seeds that have come to 
need a Central News trellis to climb over, 
the whole shelves full of big green Poole’s 

Indexes to be stored in. 

Literary Boston failed, for once at 
| least, to lead the way in this, and New 
| York had nothing at all to say for itself 
in the matter. When in 1752 the “In- 
dependent Reflector” began to appear 
(the first magazine to show its weekly 
face at the hearthstones of old Manhat- 
tan), when Boston’s “American Maga- 
zine and Historical Chronicle” was al- 
ready nine years old—even then “slow” 
Philadelphia, the “sleepy” butt of the 
newspaper humorist, had set the pace to 
which both of these ventures were strug- 
gling to adapt their infant steps. The 
first magazine to issue in the American 
colonies was “The American Magazine, 
or a Monthly View of the British Col- 
onies,” which Andrew Bradford printed 
for Editor John Webbe, Esquire. Close 
on its black-and-white heels (just three 
days later to be accurate) came Frank- 
lin’s “General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle for all the British Plantations 
of America.” Philadelphia was the birth- 
place of them both; February, 1741, the 
month and year—and surely those were 
trusting as well as leisurely times to per- 
| mit the bestowal of such names on the 
babes of periodical letters. 

The “Dream City” of pious Penn may 
| claim even more than this, in the genesis 
of the present-day magazine. For what 
the elaborate, much-illustrated monthly is 
to the modern reader, the venerable al- 
manac was to his early eighteenth cen- 
tury forebear. All the year round it 
hung by the chimney, with its weather pre- 


| dictions, and “first-aid” suggestions, and 


epigrammatic philosophy, and revamp- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Book News Monthly 


Art Calendar 
Sor 1915 


As has been the custom for some 
years, we will publish a Book News 
Monthly Art Calendar, containing 
a beautiful reproduction of one of 
Murillo’s exquisite paintings. This 
calendar will be sent without charge 
to any subscriber to THE Book News 
MoNTHLY who sends ONE DOLLAR 
with an-.order to renew his or her 
subscription. 


Can You Imagine ? 


A friend, interested as you are in all kinds of literary work, 
who would come to you fortnightly to discuss your writing in 
frank, common-sense fashion. 


This friend would not ‘talk too much at each visit. He would not keep you too long 
from your new story, or essay or poem. His friendships among other writers—successiul 
an¢ aspiring to be successful—and among editors would be such that he would refine for 
you, in preparation for each visit, practical, helpful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new outlook on your work, and new inspiration to make it 
snecessful. This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines each month to 
discover for you news that would enable you to keep abreast of the manuscript require- 
ments of editors. He would find correspondents who would glean through 2000 more 
magazines and papers for you so that you would always know in advance of prize con 
tests, changes in editorial policies, suspensions, changes of address, requirements of 
new publications, filan eaaaioatmet. etc. Your imagination goes no further. A friend 
ef this admirable type would have to be superhuman, 


There is such a friend—it’s a very human, kindly, little magazine—THE EDITOR, 
which makes profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect of the writing fra 
ternity. Be one of the elect--one of those who elect to leave nothing undone that wil' 
contribute to their success. The fee is $2.00—it pays for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE 
EDITOR for one year. 





“I know of no better spur to jaded Pegasus than THE EDITOR. This little magaz!ne 
is a most welcome visitor to my desk.”—G. E. W., Kansas City, Mo. 


“T can hardly wait until THE EDITOR comes again. It is so full of spice. and I'fe 
and information, I look forward to it with more anticipation than to a letter.”"—H. B 
R. Earlham, Indiana, 


“THE EDITOR taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.”—Jack 
London. 


“THE EDITOR helped to start me. cheered me when I was down and led me in the 
straight path until I was able to walk alone.’—Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


In recent numbers competitions have heen announced in which reliable publisher 
filln manufacturers, etc.. offer nearly 4000 separate prizes, amounting to nearly $100,00° 
for novels, photoplays, letters, advertising ideas etc. Single copy, 10c.; one volume (15 
numbers), $1.00; one year (26 nuinbers), $2.00. 


The Editor, Box G, Ridgewood, N. J. 


os 


ed humor, and oddly ceremonious adver- 
tising announcements. Of the renowned 
little army of almanacs Philadelphia may 
boast of both the first and the most fa- 
mous: “Leed’s” in the one case, and “Poor 
Richard’s” in the other. William Brad- 
ford evolved the first of these—the 
twenty-five-year-old Quaker who had 


| come across with the Proprietor himself 


in the “Welcome,” to establish in the 


| infant colonies the trade he had studied 


in London under old Sowle, the Com- 
monwealth printer. He had brought 
with him his press and “letters,” as types 
then were called, and “Leed’s Almanac” 
was almost the first work that came from 
the little shop in Shackamaxon (now 
well within the city limits), where “The 
Father of American Printing” struggled 
to succeed in spite of the narrow-minded 
restrictions which eventually drove him 
over to New York. Almanacs came thick 
and fast after that first venture in 1691; 
Taylor’s, Birkett’s, Jermon’s, “Poor 
Will’s” and “Poor Robin’s”—and then, in 
1733, the world-known pamphlets from 
the Second Street press of “Benj. Frank- 
lin, Esqr.,” with those immortal - an- 
nouncements that “He that drinks fast 
pays slow,” and its deep advice to “Keep 
your mouth wet and your feet dry,” and 
its warning “Tongue double brings trou- 
Fle.” After these the deluge—of maga- 
zines. 


William Smith, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, started the third 
in the city (the fifth in the country), is- 
suing, in the October of 1757, and from 
the press of Andrew Bradford, son of 
William, his “American Magazine and 
Monthly Chronicle in the British Colon- 
ies.” It was a purely literary review and 
distinctly American in tone, though con- 
tributors were not plentiful enough for 
the editor to get along without making 
generous demands upon the pages of the 
English quarterlies. Even so, fourteen 
months’ experiment persuaded the Pro- 
vost that poems and essays, scientific 
articles and book reviews, were not yet 
rant to his work, and he stepped aside 
from the road which has since become so 
main traveled. Before the “Portfolio” 
arrived, forty-four years later, maga- 
zinedom on this side of the Atlantic 
passed from infancy to youth, accom- 
plishing nothing vastly worth the re- 
membering, to be sure, yet steadily and 
sturdily growing. In Philadelphia (1767) 
Lewis Nicola, a Frenchman educated in 
Ireland, tried to turn that rather un- 
usual mental training into capital with 
the third “American Magazine” to be at- 
tempted, and Robert Aitken, the year of 
Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill, 
started his “Pennsylvania Magazine and 
American Monthly Museum,” usually 
spoken of by the final word of its cum- 


| kersome title; and, in 1790, the brilliant, 


spiteful, sparkling little “Aurora” was 
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pushed above the literary horizon by Ben 
Franklin Bache and William Duane. The 
same year saw the entry of the “New 
York Magazine” on its seven years of 
life, and the “Massachusetts Magazine,” 
which was to predecease it by a twelve- 
month. “The Tablet,” from “The Hub,’ 
had been very promptly erased, and the 
same learned city’s “Monthly Anthology” 
was not to arrive till 1803. 

Joseph Dennie’s “Port Folio” (thus 
the original form) was not only better 
than any of its predecessors, but, be- 
cause of that inherent worth, it lived 
longer than had any of them. It began 
its twenty-four years’ career on the third 
of January, 1801, a critical weekly “de- 
voted to moral instruction and polite lit- 
erature,” the cover further announcing 
that it was by “Oliver Oldschool, Esq.” 
“Oliver” was Joseph, a New England 


Second Printings 


are now ready of these two fine, new novels: 


SylviasExperiment| Anne of the 
The Cheerful Book Blossom Shop 


The Story of an Unrelated Family A Sequel to “The Blossom Shop” 


By MARGARET R. PIPER By ISLA MAY MULLINS 


To all who enjoy a cheery,} Grown-ups as well as young 


youth (thirty-three at the launching of 
this adventure), a graduate of Harvard 
and a lawyer. For past experience he 
had the memories of thirteen weeks on 
the short-lived Boston “Tablet,” and for 
native ability he had a wit and lettered 
polish which left him not wholly unde- 
serving of his name of “The American 


happy story, we 
whole - heartedly re- 


.commend that you 


read this unusual 
novel. Then you'll 


recommend it, too. 


folks will delight in 
this new BLOSSOM 
SHOPstory. Like its 
predecessor, it is a 
“sunshine maker” and 
refreshingly natural. 


Addison.” Mr. Dennie had another name: 
“Peacock” did the scoffing ones call him, 
and all because he wore a pea-green 
coat, white vest, nankin small clothes Published 
tied at the knees with long bows of col- by 
ored ribbons, white silk stockings, pumps 
with silver buckles, and, to top all, pow- 
dered hair and a queue. 

Whatever warrant was here for “Pea- 
cock,” one may well imagine something 
that would appeal to Mr. Thomas Moore, 
when he visited Philadelphia on his way 
home from Jamaica in 1804. So it was. 
“In the society of Mr. Dennie and his 
friends,” wrote the singer of the “Irish 
Melodies,” “I passed the only agreeable 
moments which my tour through the 
States afforded.” Moore afterward con- 
tributed freely to the periodical of his 
American friend; Brockden Brown wrote 
fiction for it, and in its pages Alexander 
Wilson’s “The Forresters” was first em- 
balmed in the amber of types. Contem- 
porary reviews of Brown and Joel Bar- 
low are to be found in it, along with 
Dennie’s opinions of Wordsworth and 
Campbell and Miss Edgeworth, opinions 
sound enough even for a modern critic 
and usually couched in English of the 
best. 

Enhancing the public respect for the 
essay and satire, for criticism and the 
fine arts of letters, Dennie’s weekly grew 


Net $1.25; carriage paid, $1:40. Net $1.00 ; carriage paid $1.10. 


53 Beacon St. 
Boston 


The Page Company 



















Do not fail to read 


advertisement on page 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 
erary workers. Helps you write, 
re-write and sell 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 





16, advertising section 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
ey oy oe 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Label Your Books 


If you are interested in book labels, 
send two cents in postage for our cata- 
logue, showing sixteen bookish designs, 


Also shown in leading sta- 
tionery and book depart- 


to a circulation of 2500 copies, then a 
“record”; but it was not all smooth sail- 
ing 

In 1809 the “Portfolio” (the name 
changed with the date of issue) became 
a monthly, and three years later, on Jan- 
uary 7th, its founder died. Almost before 
he had been buried in old St. Peter’s 
churchyard, and certainly before John 






desk. Send 25 cents for a three 


months’ trial subscription. 


32 Union Square, East 









The Writer’s Magazine 


NEW YORK CITY 


ments throughout the 
country, 


Book and stationery de- 
partments wanted to handle 
our proposition, 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 
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JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


New Fashions in Handbags for Women 


The woman who wants to know the trend of fashion in handbags 
can scarcely do better than look over the ever-fresh merchandise on the 
counters in the Wanamaker Leather Goods Shop—it is made up of the 
best products of makers in this country and Europe, always original, 
always tasteful, and always moderate in price. 


Newest is the imported bag in melon shape, with a soft “ribbon” handle, and fitted with 
dainty toilet articles. There are many kinds of bag in this style, at prices from $5 to $35. 


Vanity cases, too, come in new shapes—square, or with oval bottom, some having 
inner frames, and all made up from most beautiful leathers, highly glazed usually. Domestic 
and imported models range in price from $3.50 to $10. 


Other handbags show attractive variations, though the leathers used are still those 
exquisite soft moroccos and seals of fine grain, either dull or highly polished. Prices, $3 
to $35. 


New forms of the flat envelope and pocketbook shapes, some with gold-finished fittings, 
from $5 to $20. 
Silk bags are used by many women—new ideas in these cost from $3.50 to $35. 


Wanamaker Luggage 


embraces all the kinds of useful and handsome luggage wanted for daily use or for round- 
the-world travel. Only the finest in each kind of leather is used, and good style and perfect 
workmanship are certain whatever the price paid. The best of the moderate-priced luggage 
costs $9 to $35. 


Men’s leather goods include new stocks of wallets and bill-folds, letter-cases, flasks and 
drinking-cups, and all the other daily necessities that a man likes to have in durable and 
handsome form. , 


Delicious Perfumes That Are Indispensable 
to a Woman’s Dressing Table 


“Queen Mary” perfumes, made in the Wanamaker laboratories, are 
favorites among women who do not always wish to pay the higher 
prices of imported scents and yet want to be assured of good quality and 
good taste. 


Rose, muguet and heliotrope spéciale—these odors in extract and toilet water, $2 and 
$3.50; sachet, $1. 


L’Empire—a particularly delightful odor—extract, 50c; toilet water, 50c and $1. 


Arabe-a perfume with Oriental flavor—extract and toilet water, each, $1; sachet and 
face powder, each, 50c. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Inexpensive Jewelry Fashions 
of the New Season 


New bracelets for the coming season are predominantly elaborate, and very 
beautiful designs are already here in great variety. The gold-filled bands are set with 
various stones, sometimes with cameos, and there are many plain and engraved bands 
without stones. Prices are many between $1 and $24. 


Ear-rings are becoming increasingly fashionable—not for years have we had so 
many attractive and novel examples at low prices. Hoops, pendants, and close-fitting 
designs are all dainty and graceful. There are also styles in jet, pearl, rhinestone, and 
imitation amethyst and sapphire settings. $1 to $12 a pair. 


And there are many other pretty new fashions. 


For instance, there is the party box of German 
silver, containing purse, mirror, powder puff, and case 
for lip salve; some of them have also a nail file, comb, 
and perfume bottle. Prices are $3.50 to $6.75. 


German silver mesh bags are also fitted to follow the 
fashion of party bags—mirror, salve box, and purse are in- 
cluded, and linings are gray or lavender. Prices, $9, $10.50, $12. 


The accompanying drawing suggests that charming 
new fashion, the “Madame Sans Géne” comb in its various 
forms, graceful and decorative in either high or low coiffure. 
Its prices range from 50c to $4.50. 


Other coiffure ornaments, such as barrettes, fancy pins, 
and ornamental combs, are here in new variety. A special 
comb for the high coiffure, to be worn up and down, may be 
had in plain imitation shell at 75c; others at $1 and $1.50, and 
jeweled at $2 to $31. 





“Versailles”’—A New and Fashionable Writing Paper 


This is a charming and original type of stationery, to be found at this 
Store only, being made especially for our Social Stationery Shop. It is delicately 
ribbed, and comes in white, buff, gray, pink, blue, and violet tints, in three sizes, 
the smallest—a new size for notes—measuring 4% x 5 inches. 
Paper by the box, a full pound, 50c; 100 envelopes to match, 50c. 
Correspondence cards, 24 in a box, 35c; with gold edge, 50c a box. 
(Main Floor, Chestnut) 
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Quincy Adams had completed the lines 
upon his fame which were engraved on 
his tombstone, Nicholas Biddle had been 
chosen to succeed him. Handsome and 
brilliant as the young man was, who was 
-one day to cross swords with Andrew 
Jackson’s self in the matter of a United 
States bank, he was not an editor born, 
-and the “Portfolio” began to drag a bit. 
Dr. Charles Caldwell came to the desk 
to see what he could do, and found it 
was not much; the brothers Hall tried 
their hands and still the old-time success 
declined to fiock back. In 1820 the 
monthly became a quarterly; five years 
“later it died peacefully—with an honored 
past to dream upon in the long days of 
dust and oblivion. 

While the “Portfolio” lay open in the 
public lap half a dozen other periodical 
-applicants arrived to make their bids for 


- 99 , 
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attention and patronage. In 1803 came 
the “Literary Magazine and American 
Register” with Charles Brockden Brown 
in charge—the first American to adopt 
literature as a profession. From 1809 
to 1821 the historic “Analetic” was very 
much in evidence, Paulding and Ver- 
planck writing for its pages and the 
great Mr. Washington Irving editing it 
for a time. Between 1820 and 1825 
Robert Walsh, the friend of Channing, 
launched three separate sheets: “The 
National Gazette and Literary Register,” 
which took a daily instead of biweekly 
form on November 1, 1820, and was at 
last swallowed up by the “Inquirer” of 
to-day; “The Museum of Foreign Lit- 
erature and Science,” a monthly whose 
hundred pages were filled with articles 
clipped from the European magazines, 
printed by one Eliakim Littell, who later 


made name and fame with a monthly 
under his own eclectic name; and, lastly, 
“The American Quarterly Review.” The 
sixth in the list, “The Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” was the blossom of the old 
“Pennsylvania Gazette” (Franklin’s most 
famous journalistic work) and “The 
Bee,” which were merged under the new 
name on August 4, 1821. G. P. R. James 
contributed to its pages and Rufus Gris- 
wold helped “make up.” It had its cloudy 
weather as well as its blue skies, as has 
to be said of most eighty-seven-year-old 
folk, but a healthy second childhood 
seems to be its lot to-day; a renewed 
youth of strength and ambition and eager 
achievement. 

Then came “Godey’s!” The exclama- 
tion point was both thought and spoken 
when the first copy of the “Lady’s Book” 
dazzled plain-clothes Philadelphia in 
1830. Never was a wiser prince of the 
periodical realm than this Louis Godey. 
None knew better than he the value of 
advertising and he bought it freely. He 
began color printing, spending as much 
as eight thousand dollars an issue for it 
in the dark days when the Civil War was 
booming away just the other side of the 
Quaker’s horizon. The bills for a single 
issue at that time often ran above one 
hundred thousands dollars (gigantic then, 
however inconsiderable now), and his cir- 
culation topped eighty thousand copies. 
Yet Godey was not the sole source of his 
“Lady’s Book’s” inspiration; in 1837 it 
had been consolidated with the “Lady’s 
Magazine” of Boston, and the “Maga- 
zine’s” executive head, Sarah J. Hale, at 
that time brought back to the presiding 
seat in the Philadelphia offices, was a 
genius among editors. That she wrote 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” is less proof 
of the truth of the contention than that 
it was under her advice that “Godey’s” 
began to publish the names of contribu- 
tors. Good-bye from that moment to -the 
mysterious, anonymous article; “Godey’s” 
“ran” names—and some of those names 
are not unknown: “Grace Greenwood” 
and Lydia Sigourney and Mrs. Stowe, 
Poe and Willis and Paulding, Irving and 
Hawthorne and Dr. Holmes, Buchanan 
Read and Bayard Taylor and Gilmore 
Simms, and Leland who was also “Hans 
Brietmann.” 

George Rex Graham, a friend of Go- 
dey’s, nine years his junior, and wise in 
journalistic lore through some years’ 
service with “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” decided that the success of a lady’s 
book warranted at least a try at the 
gentlemen with one of their own. Where- 
fore he bought out “Burton’s Magazine” 
(which had lived a brief and thrilling 
life on the verge of collapse) and “The 
Casket,” and made his bow with this: 
“Graham’s Lady’s and Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine (The Casket and The Gentleman’s 
united) ; Embracing every Department of 
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Literature, Embe!lished with Engravings, 
Fashions, and Music arranged for the 
Piano Forte, Harp and Guitar.” There 
was a good deal in a name in those ante- 
Shakespearean days of the middle nine- 
teenth Century! Here was a success 
equalling “Godey’s,” though shorter lived. 
Poe, as Assistant Editor, was in himself 
a tower of strength, though he was get- 
ting something like fourteen dollars a 
week for his work. Five years later 
(1842) he quarreled with his chief and 
went over to New York, but with first 
Rufus Griswold and then Bayard Taylor 
in the chair thus vacated, and with wise 
Mr. Graham keeping an eye here, there, 
and everywhere, “Graham’s” lost no 
ground. Especially did it aim to en- 
courage American letters, and numbered 
among its contributors the best in the 
land. Longfellow wrote for it his “Span- 
ish Student,” “The Belfry at Bruges,” 
“The Arsenal at Springfield,” and “The 
Builders.” Other poems came from 
Bryant, Halleck and the Cary sisters. 
Saxe, Willis and George P. Morris, “the 
New York dandies,” all sent manuscripts. 
Cooper and Hawthorne signed not a lit- 
tle of its fiction, and Dana, Stoddard, 
Lowell and “Ik Marvel” furnished the 
essays and “ special articles.” What 
wonder that Mr. Graham’s manuscripis 
alone cost him from eight hundred dollars 
to fifteen hundred dollars an issue. And 
what would the monthly figures run to 
to-day, with those same names entered 
up on the pay roll! 

“Graham’s” is famous for a piece of 
foresight and another of blindness, a 
woman figuring in each instance. The 
foresight had to do with Elizabeth B. 
Barrett, a poem of whose, chanced upon 
by a friend of the editor’s traveling in 
England, was submitted by proxy. It 
led the next issue to go to press, and was 
prefaced by an editorial note predicting 
that here was “a poetess greater than 
any other living”—which the later-pub- 
lished “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
amply bore out. As for the blindness, it 
came in the bitterest of bitter attacks 
made upon Harriet Beecher Stowe’s im- 
mortal tale of slavery. “Black Letters, 
or Uncle Tom Foolery in Literature” ran 
the caption to the review—which was 
the beginning of the end for “Graham’s.” 

But when it died it left well filled a 
field where not long before it had had 
more than mere elbow room. “The North 
American Review,” in its fifty-second 
year of issue, was at the height of power 
and glory; and 
“Knickerbocker,” of New York, was 
drawing near its sunset, yet “Harper’s 
Monthly” and “Putnam’s Magazine” and 
“The Atlantic” had all “arrived.” Phila- 
delphia yielded place in the magazine 
world to New York and Boston with the 
passing of “Graham’s” 
but she had done yeoman work. 
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A RATTLING GOOD PENCIL 


For Business Men’ For Writers 


The 
MABIE MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 


holds enough lead to last 
a year. 19 inches of it, 
all of which can be 
used to the last 1-4 

of an inch. 


MABIE 
MAGAZINE 
CLUTCH PENCIL 
is made of heavy 
sterling silver. Not 
the thin kind that dents 
if you look at it too hard, 
but heavy and thick enough 
to stand constant use and carry- 

ing without denting. 
The lead is always held rigidly in the point, 

and does not need sharpening. 
Fitted with a novel pocket clip, to ensure safety 

in carrying. 

PRICE IN STERLING SILVER, $1.50, WITH CLIP 


Also made in gold—solid or filled. Get one from Wanamaker’s or your jeweler. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., "ima. s"5 288 


Wanamaker’s 
Sell This 


Pencil 


18 Karat Gold Plated 
Mountings on 


BRIGHTON’S 


They are the perfect garters for men. 


* 

Laces non * 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


are made of the finest silk cable web, 
beautiful, ribbed silk pads and the 
workmanship is the very best. 

Insist on Getting BRIGHTON’S with 
Pioneer Suspender Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The October Bride Mill Surely Mant Silverware 


Her relatives and friends know that they cannot go wrong—indeed, will probably go most nearly right—if they 
choose fine silverware in some artistic pattern for their gift to the October bride. Other gifts may be more costly, 
but none will remind her so often as does the silver on her table of the affection of those about her when she 


married. 
Wanamaker Sterling Silverware 


in the designs pictured below, may be bought in sets or in separate pieces. Prices of some pieces are given in the 
table ; others will be furnished on application. 


STERLING SILVER SPOONS, FORKS AND KNIVES 


Prices of other 
pieces, made in 
these designs, 
on application. 


Buckingham 
Washington 
Hamiltoa 
Hancock 
Antoinette 


Marie 


- 
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Tea Spoons, doz. 
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S 2mB John 
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Dessert Spoons, doz, 
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Table Spoons, doz. 
Soup Spoons, doz. 
Dessert Forks, doz. 
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Dinner Forks, doz. 





Dessert Knives, doz. 
Dinner Knives, doz. 
Sugar Spoons, each 
Gravy Ladies, each 
Bonbon Spoons, each 
Tomato Servers, cach 
Butter Knives, each 
Sugar Tongs, each 


Pie Servers, each 
Hollow Handle 





JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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pear your family, your friends, through the medium 
of the Emerson Player-Piano, and what a host of possibil- 
ities, of laden fancies, rush to greet you! 


For through this medium speaks the sweet-voiced Emerson Piano—only 
with added power and increased beauty. And it opens a new world in 
home and social life. The Emerson Player-Piano gathers from Music-land 
all the sweetest, the gayest, the wildest flowers that grow there—and they 
are picked specially for you or him or her, whoever the player may be. 
Each one has his or her own particular musical liking, a little different 
from that of anyone else, and it is to satisfy shat particular liking that the 
Emerson Player-Piano was made! 





. . . The old, old stories of the Masters are now heard “for the first time,” 
it almost seems! . . . The thought which only yesterday was given birth 
upon the strings leaps into life and color! 


And you, seated there, command it all. Or it may be some friend or 
loved one who plays, and you, on the other side of the case, get a double 
joy—from giving and recerving. 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Write for Catalog. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
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THE AUCTION BLOCK By REX BEACH 


Rex Beach’s new novel has just been published and is for sale at your bookseller’s. ‘The story is 
written with all the author’s well-known virility of style, and has more humor in it than any other of 
Beach’s books. 26 Illustrations by Charles D. Gibson. $1.35 net. 


HOW IT HAPPENED By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Here in this new novel Mrs. Bosher gives in full measure the ever-welcome Christmas story with 
its Dickensian spirit of love, softening of hearts, and good cheer. Carmencita is of the race of Mary 
Carys, who laugh even though they would often rather cry. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT By BASIL KING 


Face to face with one of the greatest problems of the day stand the hero and heroine of this new 
novel by the author of “‘The Inner Shrine.’’ ‘They learn at last the truth—that while the law must 
take count of the letter, the human heart is spiritually elastic. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE NEW CLARION By WILL N. HARBEN 


A tale of love and mystery in the Georgia mountains, with all the humor of Abner Daniel and Pole 
Baker—and both of these favorite characters are in this new book. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


THE LOST BOY By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Here we have the story of The Boy lost in the City of Jerusalem. ‘The New Testament tells how 
Jesus, the little child, became separated from his parents and lost. Dr. Van Dyke, with devotional 
imagination, has traced with reverend pen the wanderings of ‘*The Lost Boy.’’ 

16mo, Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents net ; 16mo, Illustrated, Leather, $1.00 net ; 8vo0, Illustrated in Color, Ornamented Cover, $1.00 net. 


THE HANDS OF ESAU By MARGARET DELAND 


Here again, in this story of a young man whose real nature at last betrayed itself, are the sympa- 
thy and understanding for youth and its problems which gives the springlike atmosphere to all the 
author’s writings. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE COPY-CAT AND OTHER STORIES © Witkins rreeman 


These stories reveal the full measure of this author’s distinguished style. Here is insight into 
the depths of hnman nature, humor and pathos. Children, young people, and old people who have 
never lost a certain innocence play their various parts. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


LOOKING AFTER SANDY By MARGARET TURNBULL 


Sandy is simply a girl, young and so unusually nice, so childishly appealing that everybody wants 
to ‘‘look after her’’—and everybody does. A wholesome story, touched with delicate humor. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER By FANNIE HURST 


Life as it is lived in a great city. The heroines of these motropolitan romances are all working- 
girls, in their strength and their weaknesses, in their work and their play. Here is humor and the 
unexpected climax. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


THE LIGHTS ARE BRIGHT By LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE 


A story of industrial intrigue with, curiously enough, a lovable and altogether feminine woman as 
the central figure—a new type of modern fiction. Full of the spirit and significance of the Great 
Lakes is this new novel by the author of ‘* Wings of Pride.”’ Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
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